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“Resolved That These Dead Shall 
Not Have Died In Vain” 


THE PLEDGE OF MEMORIAL DAY 


By LIEUTENANT GENERAL HERBERT B. POWELL, Deputy Commanding General for Reserve Forces, United States 
Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Delivered at the Hampton Virginia National Cemetery, Hampton, Virginia, May 30, 1958 


when Mother Nature has freshly renewed the green 

growth of our land, has been set apart from all others as 
a day of memoriam—a day when Americans pause in grateful 
remembrance and renew their pledge to the men who died so 
that our nation might live. In all of the years and at all of the 
hallowed places where Americans have gathered for this 
soleran purpose, I doubt that the pledge has ever been ex- 
pressed more fittingly than in the simple phrase used by 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“Resolved that these dead shall not have died in vain.’ 

The import of these familiar words transcends their humble 
origin and the historic occasion on which they first were 
spoken. For the pledge to safeguard the fruits of sacrifice 
knows no solitary time or place in our nation’s history. It 
symbolizes a timeless link in the spiritual life-line of America 
—the vital link by which the past has ever become meaning- 
ful to the future. 

It has been forged in sweat of toil and blood of battle 
by every generation of Americans since the seed cf our nation 
was implanted on this peninsula of Virginia 351 years ago. 
It is as old as the realization of human freedom on this con- 
tinent. It is as young today as we find strength in our hearts 
to make it. 

While we take our Memorial Day pledge here among these 
graves representing the sacrifices for freedom in nine wars, 
we can measure the strength of our resolve by asking our- 
selves a question: What is the utmost that we would offer to 
keep it? ... If our answer is less than theirs, we can do them 
no honor here that they would have prized. Theirs was not 
lip service to the cause of freedom. And lip service to the 
memory of their sacrifice will not make it meaningful today. 


P= NEARLY A CENTURY this day of the year 


So if I speak bluntly, ladies and gentlemen, it is because I 
believe that this is a day when soothing words designed not to 
disturb or alarm the living wouid be a sacrilege to the dead. 
There is urgent reason today for Americans to be disturbed 
from complacent enjoyment of our hard-earned heritage! 
Urgent reason to be alarmed by the threat to it that looms so 
large on our national horizon! 

In brief outline, here are the disturbing realities of our 
military situation: 

(1) The communists are well on the road to their avowed 
goal of world conquest by piecemeal aggression. In less than 
forty years, they have over-run more than 15 sovereign nations. 
Today, swollen with power, they are preparing to move faster. 

(2) The increasing parity and destructiveness of strategic 
nuclear weapons have made the risk of mutual annihilation 
so great that use in anything but an all-out war of survival 
would be irrational. Hence we must now anticipate that 
communist planners will enlarge the scope and value of the 
limited objectives they deem it safe to pursue. Current events 
in the Middle East menacing the free world’s vital oil supply 
speak for themselves of future communist intentions. 

(3) Unless the American people are willing to defend 
the shrinking perimeter of the free world by msable force 
of arms, we will be isolated from our allies and faced with 
the alternative of destroying civilization in a nuclear holocaust 
or submitting to terms dictated by the Kremlin. Those of you 
who saw the mass graves in South Korea, containing the 
machine-gunned bodies of thousands of women and children, 
can well imagine the terms of communist occupation here. 
All of us have seen recent evidence of Hungary's agonies 
under the iron heel. 

In this situation, there is no idle rhetoric to the question: 
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ROGER A. PFAFF 


What is freedom worth to Americans? Our very existence as 
a nation depends upon our answer! 

Aided by dupes and traitors in this country, communist 
agents have long been at work to erode our sense of values. 
During the last 40 years, every form and trick of the written 
and spoken word has been employed in an insidious effort to 
convert our peace-loving aversion to war into a cynical belief 
that nothing is worth defending with our lives: Not our 
freedom, not our religious faith, not our families—nothing! 
It has even been suggested to us in public print recently that 
the free world should disarm completely and let the com- 
munists take over our countries. With no more people left 
to conquer, so this pseudo-philosophy goes, communism would 
lose its atheistic virulence in a thousand years or so! 

After each war since the communist conspiracy for world 
domination was conceived, a concerted propaganda effort has 
been directed against the American people to convince them 
that nothing of value had been defended or won—that their 
war dead had died in vain! During the UN defense of Korea, 
the communist psychological warfare campaign here and 
abroad was the most intensive ever conducted. Every possible 
medium—from the U. S. Postal Service to the public telephone 
—was employed by the enemy in his corrosive attack upon 
the will of the American people to support the defense of 
freedom. In the opinion of some thoughtful observers, the 
Kremlin’s real target in Korea was not the port of Pusan— 
but the will of the American people to resist future acts of 
limited military aggression. 

As General Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, re- 
cently pointed out, it is at least a curious coincidence that in 
unleashing the attack on South Korea, the communist high 
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command chose the one place in the world at that time where 
American ground forces could be engaged in a localized war 
of attrition. And certainly the speed with which the com- 
munists turned from Panmunjom to Indo-China is not with- 
out significance. 

In 1955 it was reported in the press that the tonnage of 
communist written propaganda entering this country, by 
legal means alone, had increased more than a thousand percent 
over the previous year. The report of the Senate Internal 
Security Committee for 1957 shows that the communist cam- 
paign to sap the mental and moral vigor of the American 
people continues today with mounting intensity. 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: The military threat 
to our freedom is internal as well as external. It is not enough 
that we increase our monetary expenditure for usable 
weapons and for training units in the techniques and tactics 
of their employment. The deterrent effect of superior military 
force is not measured in megatons but in degrees of prob- 
ability that the force will be promptly applied if the aggression 
occurs. 

The communist cabal must be shown beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that their attacks upon the minds and hearts of the 
American people have failed. They must know that we have 
the resolute fortitude, and the balanced military force in 
being, to defeat any and every act of future military aggres- 
sion. Only then will we halt the relentless march from Mos- 
cow to Washington by way of Peking and Cairo! Only then 
will we avoid the bloody price of unpreparedness paid in the 
past to defend our freedom. 

Only then will we be faithful to our Memorial Day pledge 
that our war dead shall not have died in vain. 


e ® 
Believe in the Future 
“COUNT YOUR MANY BLESSINGS” 
By ROGER ALTON PFAFF, Judge of the Superior Court, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered on the occasion of the Massing of the Colors Service sponsored by the Military Order of World Wars, Los Angeles, 
California, May 25, 1958 


HIS YEAR a grateful nation celebrates the hundredth 

birthday of one of America’s greatest patriot Presidents 

—Theodore Roosevelt. Few men have ever so completely 
captured the hearts and minds of so many people of all ages 
and from so many different walks of life. There was some 
magic, magnetic quality in Theodore Roosevelt that destined 
him for leadership. 

Some men are dreamers of great humanitarian reforms; 
some men are thinkers of great thoughts; others can stimulate 
the heart and mind by their written and spoken words. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt embodied all of these sterling attributes, but 
primarily he was a doer of great deeds and projected his in- 
spiring idealism into dynamic democratic action. 

Most great men are remembered for some notable achieve- 
ment in one particular field of endeavor. Not so Theodore 
Roosevelt. Soldier, statesman, sportsman, explorer, author, 
protector of our civil-service svstem, father of the modern 
American Navy, conserver of our natural resources, builder 
of the Panama Canal, crusader against corruption in govern- 
ment, peacemaker, patriot—he excelled and was famed in 
them all. Elihu Root described him as “the greatest teacher of 
the essentials of popular self-government the world has ever 
known.” 

Like the fearless prophets of the Old Testament, Theodore 
Roosevelt boldly preached and proclaimed the mighty and 


eternal truths of the divine rights of man—rights which form 
the foundation of our republican representative Government 
and which undergrid what we have come to call the American 
way of life. 

What Theodore Roosevelt never forgot nor failed to em- 
phasize was that divine rights could be restricted and even 
lost if free men shirked their duties as citizens. To him the 
real patriot was one who faithfully fufilled his obligations of 
citizenship rather than engage in idle boasting of his con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. 

Down through the years his words ring clear and strong, a 
challenge to his fellow citizens to hold high the banner of 
American constitutional government—a clarion call for self- 
dedication to the task of building a greater nation which 
should stand as an inspiration and hope to all mankind. 

There are four simple words that perhaps best sum up 
Theodore Roosevelt's everyday philosophy and guide to his 
resolute and forthright action, four cogent words that echo 
down to us through the years, four living words that should 
ring in every American's heart today: “Believe in the future.” 

This does not mean that Theodore Roosevelt would have 
us forget the past two centuries of American history. With 
characteristic fervor, he constantly exhorted his fellow country- 
men to remember the mighty acts of unselfish devotion and 
sacrifice by American patriots of yesteryear and our country's 
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contributions to political freedom and the welfare of humanity. 

We Americans can be justly proud of our mighty achieve- 
ments. 

For nearly two centuries we have maintained a republican 
representative form of government based upon the divine 
rights of man. 

We have created and preserved a democratic, capitalistic, 
economic system which has been fostered and perpetuated 
by the fundamental principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

We have carved out of an unfriendly wilderness the most 
palatial national abode, with the highest standard of living 
ever dreamed of or enjoyed by any people in history. 

We have proved that men of good will, regardless of their 
race, religion, or national origin, can live together in peace 
and prosperity. 

We have provided a social climate that offers unlimited 
opportunity for success and wealth to the fit and protection 
and security for the unfit. 

We have fought seven bloody wars, not for territorial ac- 
quisition or national aggrandizement, but for the noble ideals 
of freedom and world peace. And we have done something 
more. When the guns were silenced we have sacrificed our 
substance to rehabilitate our vanquished foe. 

We have declared, as our national policy, the inalienable 
right of all men to be free and self-governing, and further- 
more have practiced what we preached by granting indepen- 
dence to the people of our former possessions. 

We are a Christian nation. America was conceived and 
created by godly men. Our jurisprudence is out of the Old 
Testament. On the coin of the Republic we boldly declared 
In God We Trust. America has achieved her greatness, not 
primarily because of her natural wealth—many others have 
such physical resources—but because the foundation of our 
form of government and way of life is firmly imbedded in 
the rugged rock of our Judaeo-Christian spiritual heritage. 

We are proud of our past. America is the envy of the world. 
Yet to listen to some of our present-day “weeping Jeremiahs” 
one would think the American ship of state is coated with 
barnacles, leaking badly, that an atomic bomb in the hold is 
ready to explode momentarily and that termites infest every 
plank and spar. To make the picture more gloomy we are 
warned the captain is inexperienced and steering straight for 
a rocky reef. 

For example, we are told we have no foreign friends; that 
we are narrow nationalists in being skeptical of Russia's sin- 
cerity in demanding another summit conference; that we are 
second rate in education; that our youth are hopelessly delin- 
quent; and that the solution to our economic problems is to 
abolish our historic private-enterprise system for government 
ownership and control. 

No conscientious citizen would advocate ignoring or 
neglecting our critical national and international problems. 
Complacent citizenship is a perilous pastime. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. But national security and prosperity 
are not protected or promoted by fear and public hysteria. 

Fear mongering has become an occupational disease of 
some self-appointed, infallible columnists, commentators, and 
irresponsible politicians. Recently they tried in vain to give 
“sputnik fever” to the entire American population. 

Last summer we returned from Europe almost simultaneous- 
ly with a certain prominent politician who had been previously 
decisively defeated for election. Landing in New York he 
warned the American people were thoroughly disliked abroad; 
in fact, one would gather from his remarks that European 
streets were hardly safe for Americans. Now I do not know 
where he went or whom he talked to, but fortunately we en- 
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countered nothing but extreme cordiality everywhere in 
Europe, and in England at the American Bar Conference we 
were all treated with unbounded hospitality and warm friend- 
ship. 

We will always have some irresponsible American Anglo- 
phobes who like to twist the British lion’s tail just as there 
are certain Englishmen who like to pull Uncle Sam's chin 
whiskers. Fortunately they are not representative, and Anglo- 
American relations continue to become more friendly with 
each generation. 

Recently a poll of 10,000 Japanese high school students 
revealed they had voted the most respected historical figure, 
not a Japanese but an American, Abraham Lincoln. 

Some people appear to have short memories. Some people 
apparently want peace at any price. It is easy enough to main- 
tain peace if you wish to surrender to your enemy. Russia's 
specious promises in the past, and her ruthless and bloody 
record of violating and ignoring solemn treaties, are known 
to all. 

In a recent issue of the Reader's Digest it was reported 
that “3 Presidents of the United States and 6 United States 
Secretaries of State have engaged in 19 high-level talks with 
their opposite numbers in the Soviet Government. Out of 
these talks have come some 40 agreements involving specific 
Soviet promises. Of these, 37 were cynically violated.” 

There appears little to be gained in attending summit con- 
ferences if the only purpose to be served is to have such an 
international gathering used for Russian propaganda. 

If America fulfills her responsibilities of leadership of the 
free world, there will be few decisions that will meet with 
Communist approval, and in many instances we may not al- 
ways please our friends and allies. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles a short time ago made 
a statement which Theodore Roosevelt would have enthusi- 
astically endorsed. 

“There is a difference,” declared Mr. Dulles, “between being 
respected and being liked. We do not run the foreign policy 
of the United States with a view to winning a popularity 
contest. We have to do some things which we know are not 
going to be popular. But we have not done, in my opinion, 
anything for which we are not respected.” 

The present political and social pastime is an all-out attack 
upon our public-school system. The new slogan appears to be, 
“every boy a nuclear physicist.” Now no one would claim the 
public schools are perfect, but they are so far superior to those 
of a generation ago that comparison is impossible, and holding 
up the regimented and restricted public schooling in Soviet 
Russia as a model to be emulated becomes rather ridiculous. 
It may be that a nation bent on world conquest, whose citizens 
are pawns of the state, can decree that every student must 
study science or the art of war. Any such concept would 
be repugnant to an American. We might also take note that 
there has seemed to be no lack of scientific or inventive 
genius in America. In fact, our scientific achievements have 
been the wonder of the world, and continue to be. 

The public schools of America are finer, better equipped, 
staffed by more competent teachers doing a more comprehen- 
sive and well-rounded teaching job, and are graduating more 
intelligent and informed students equipped to face the prob- 
lems of modern-day life, than at any time in the history of 
our country. 

Bold assertions are often made that students of past gen- 
erations were paragons of literary and mathematical accom- 
plishments. Examples such as the late Senator Robert Taft, 
who could read Greek at the tender age of 8, are cited as proof 
positive. But we know these outstanding examples of intel- 
lectual superiority were no more representative of the students 
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of that day than are the Quiz Kids of the students of today. 

No one need apologize for the youth of America. Ninety- 
seven percent of them are honest, moral and law abiding. And 
this also applies to their parents. It is a small, antisocial min- 
ority that gives all young people unfavorable publicity. 

In these days of easy and popular divorce where 75 percent 
of all the children in juvenile halls are the product of broken 
homes, it should be recorded that Theodore Roosevelt was the 
exemplar of a devoted husband and loving father, who at- 
tended church each Sunday with his wife and children. 
Parental responsibility, a steadfast religious faith, and regular 
church attendance were not just idle words to him. In sight 
of all men he lived and practiced the principles he preached. 

In America free government and free enterprise were twin 
born and twin developed. Each is dependent upon the other. 
Destroy private business and the independence of the profes- 
sions, and we all become servants of an all-powerful state. It 
is difficult to understand any informed American extolling the 
virtues of socialism. 

Yet the exponents of state socialism still urge us to sign 
a political petition of mental and economic incompetency, and 
have Uncle Sam appointed our guardian with the seductive 
promise of security from the cradle to the grave. 

Western Germany presents a striking illustration of the 
strength and vitality of a competitive, free-enterprise system. 
Her industrial cities in ruins at the close of the war, the 
country partitioned and occupied by foreign forces, her cur- 
rency debased, and her foreign trade at a standstill, it would 
seem that the easy way would have been to adopt state 
socialism, which appeared to be the popular panacea in certain 
other European countries. 

Boldly Western Germany rejected the welfare state for free 
enterprise. Twelve short years later Western Germany has 
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become the second largest creditor nation in the world, and 
her currency and Switzerland’s are the soundest in Europe. 
Those countries who took the socialistic road, subsidized by 
the United States Treasury, are still floundering in an eco- 
nomic morass. 

In a few more days we will join with millions of our fellow 
Americans in reverent remembrance of our honored war dead. 
We will pay homage to more than 1 million of our fighting 
sons and daughters who sacrificed their lives upon the altar 
of their country’s need. 

America’s greatest living hero, General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, has perhaps best described these honored dead 
when he declared, “By their sacrifice they come closest to the 
image of their Creator who died on the Cross that the human 
soul might live.” 

Let us never forget thac their sacrifice might not have been 
necessary if the democratic nations of the world had not suc- 
cumbed to cowardly appeasement or compromised their his- 
toric national principles. 

There is an old revival hymn that tells us: 

“Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one, 

And it will surprise you 
What the Lord has done.” 

If any nation of people ever had cause to be grateful to 
Divine Providence for blessings beyond compare, it is the 
people of the United States of America. On this holy 
Whitsunday let us all give thanks to Almighty God for our 
heritage of freedom, of justice, and democracy. Let us have 
pride in our glorious past, patience with the problems of the 
present, and fearless faith in the future. 

Let the confident call of Theodore Roosevelt be the title of 
America’s marching song, “Believe in the Future.” 


Regeneration of Free World Economy 
OLD SYSTEM TOTTERING 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Attorney, former Governor of Illimois 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, June 8, 1958 


ONCE HEARD it said that a commencement speech 
I should be aimed halfway between student and faculty, 

thereby assuring, I assume, a perfect miss. Whether the 
aim is poor or whatever the reason, after long experience with 
commencement orations I have concluded that they don’t—or 
at least mine don’t—communicate much of enduring value at 
this watershed in your lives when you pass from the brief 
interval of academic education to the long interval of education 
by action and experience 

I said to the students at Princeton once upon a time that 
“the laws, the aphorisms, the generalizations, the universal 
truths, the parables and the old saws—all of the observations 
about life which can be communicated handily in ready verbal 
packages—are as well known to a man at 20 who has been 
attentive as to a man at 50. 

“What he knows at 50 that he did not know at 20 boils 
down to something like this: the knowledge he has acquired 
with age is not the knowledge of formulas, or forms of words, 
but of people, places, actions—a knowledge not gained by 
words but by touch, sight, sound, victories, failures, sleepless- 
ness, devotion, love—the human experiences and emotions of 
this earth; and perhaps, too, a little faith and a little reverence 
for the things you cannot see.” 


My feeling of inadequacy on these occasions brings to mind 
Samuel Butler's remark when he was once asked to talk about 
how to make the most out of life. I think his reply was: “I 
don’t even know how to make the most out of the next 15 
minutes.” And I feel that way about the next 20 minutes. 


ROLE OF THE EDUCATED 


But, happily, your merciful president has not asked me to 
enlighten and inspire you with profound philosophy and 
luminous wisdom, but to talk a little about the role of educated 
Americans and the desirability of knowing more and more 
about the peoples and problems of other lands—the people in 
the other houses of this little village we call the world, if I 
can put it that way. 

And so I will, because to know more—I was about to say 
“something’—about the world has become a condition of 
survival. By survival I don’t mean only from violent death, 
but rather from the slow, lingering extinction of all we Ameri- 
cams are and mean as a people. In this age of seething revolu- 
tion—political, scientific and ideological—the race is to the 
swift and wise and ready, and we must look to those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of some education to be swift and wise 
and ready. You won't find it easy to lift your eyes from the 
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office where you work and the home where you live, long 
enough to see and fathom what is going on around you. And, 
unhappily, you can’t find out readily from the news reports in 
most of our newspapers, or from our capsule magazines, or, I 
regret to say, even from the leaders of our public life who too 
often like vores better than the truth. 

You will have to work at the business of understanding the 
world beyond your doorstep or your factory gate. You will 
have no more important work to do. And you will have no 
harder work to do either, than keeping out of the iron clutches 
of conformity to the thinking, the prejudices and social atti- 
tudes of the group in which you live and work. You will find 
that the truth is often unpopular and the contest between 
agreeable fancy and disagreeable fact is unequal. For, in the 
vernacular, we Americans are suckers for good news. 


OPEN SEASON FOR ADJECTIVES 

We all know that ours is a perilous period, a time of testing, 
that the old order is changing, that the sky is overcast and 
visibility low. And, in this open season for adjectives and for 
seniors, on a hundred campuses solemn gentlemen, like myself, 
are reminding the captive graduates how fortunate they are to 
have an education, and goading, urging, imploring them to 
accept the great challenge and remake the future—with faith 
in democracy, humanity, and God. 

I hope I don’t sound either irreverent or uncouth if I ask 
how these abstract powers manifest themselves, how these 
wonders are to be wrought. Socrates’ answer was brains. And 
I don’t think it has been superseded. But how do you put that 
idea over to the typical American! For generations he has been 
indoctrinated with heresies—that you can get something for 
nothing, that peace and security should be in the bargain 
basement, that technology is science, that skill is reason, that a 
politician is a statesman, and that the best proof of intelligence 
is meeting a payroll. 

That is where you come in. You have not been indoctrinated 
yet. Because stupidity is common you don’t have to be stupid 
roo. You can use the brains God gave you and that this uni- 
versity taught you how to use. 

We often hear it said that we are the leaders of the free 
world, the saviors of Western culture and tradition. And so 
we are and so we must be, because we are the strongest, richest, 
biggest—and also have the most to lose. 


UNITED STATES CANNOT BOAST 

But looking at the condition of the free world we must have 
been leading we cannot boast about our leadership. Suez, 
sputnik, Indonesia, the anti-American outbursts, and now the 
torment of France, are only more recent milestones on the path 
to disaster. In each there are echoes of the Communist struggle, 
but in each there are symptoms of much more—of the frailties 
of our alliance, of Russia’s great achievements, of rising eco- 
nomic unrest, of the nationalist revolution that is sweeping the 
world, and of the widespread dislike and distrust of the United 
States 

I could go on, and also suggest why the structure of the free 
world has deteriorated so badly in the past few years, but it 
just might sound political—something I always avoid. The 
point is that the Western World has never been so weak politi- 
cally, and the urgency of the need for statesmanship, imagina- 
tion and leadership bold enough to face the stern realities has 
never been more apparent. 

And, speaking of statesmanship and realities, let me say a 
word about France, our oldest ally and the center of our defense 
structure in Europe, which faces the delicate and dangerous 
task of reforming its constitution and restoring strength and 
stability in the next 6 months. 
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We CAN HELP FRANCE 

In that interval France can founder on the economic rocks. 
We can help to prevent that. And we can also help France 
work out a sensible economic improvement scheme for North 
Africa—for Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria—and thereby ad- 
vance order, progress and peace in an area so vital to our 
security and so vulnerable to Arab nationalism and Communist 
influence. 

What we want is a cooperative alliance and I hope what we 
—our Government and our people—will give is cooperation, 
help and hope to tormented France in this crisis, which is also 
a crisis for all free democratic government. 

There are, broadly speaking, two views about how to deal 
with our unprecedented political weakness and the crisis of 
the West. One is that the policy of military containment is 
succeeding. It assumes that if we can keep up the pressure 
long enough, the Soviet Union will be beset by internal 
troubles and tensions and in time will change into something 
we can get along with. This is our present policy. It was in- 
herited from the days of Soviet nuclear, economic and scientific 
inferiority. 

The other view is that military containment has failed, that 
what is needed is political initiative, new ideas and a change 
of emphasis from military strength to economic development. 

For my part, I think we will need both—bolder political 
and economic initiatives, and also a sustained defense effort— 
if we are going to arrest the decay of our strength and unity 
and purpose. I am afraid it will require more effort, much 
more effort, and expense, more self-discipline, more restraint 
by business, labor and all of us. We shall have to push and 
pull our allies along with us. And we shall have to face the 
distasteful fact that there is something more important than 
comfortable family life, a split-level ranch house, Social 
Security, and three cars in the garage. 

Unless we put these things first; unless we take the measure 
of our challenge and our shortcomings; unless we push through 
the fog of complacency and self-deceit that still engufs us, our 
troubles will compound and our perils increase. 


WARNING ON SELF-DECEIT 

I can illustrate what I mean by sel!f-deceit. This week I was 
reminded by a magazine article that two years ago, having in 
mind the coming Soviet economic challenge, I said that the 
rapid growth of the Soviet economy was “probably a more 
important fact than the development of Soviet military 
power”; to which a very exalted official of our Government 
indignantly replied that “such statements of praise for the 
Soviet economy do the cause of the free world great damage.” 

I wish I thought such nonsense and deception from high 
places was over, because, as a prominent columnist wrote this 
week, “the great measures that are now needed cannot even 
be considered until the country is firmly and fully undeceived.” 

So the beginning of wisdom about the world is to face the 
facts. And then we must do something about them. 

In that regard I will presume to suggest a couple of things 
we might do. 

The first is economic and is brought to my mind by the fact 
that this is the tenth anniversary of the commencement of 
the Marshall plan. By that vision, by that forethought, and by 
that vast joint economic effort under American leadership, 
Europe was saved from a deadly crisis. 

I think we are confronted today with a new crisis, not as 
dramatic but maybe more serious and more far-reaching. 

We are witnessing, I believe, the last stages of the old, 
world-wide, self-regulating, international trading and invest- 
ment system which we in America have largely taken for 
granted. At the same time, as it recedes, we see, expanding, 
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eager to take its place, the new Communist techniques of 
grants, gifts, loans, trade, aid, barter, technical assistance, raw 
materials at cost, or plain dumping, all bent to a single poli- 
tical purpose—the reinforcement of Communist power. 


NEED FOR SECURE TRADE 

And, to give this crisis its full dimensions, it is occurring 
just at a time when America’s need for secure trade abroad 
and for steady access to foreign materials is growing in pro- 
portion to our soaring population and diminishing resources. 
Moreover, the change comes at a time when the emerging 
peoples of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and South America 
are demanding with more urgency than ever before a larger 
share in the world’s wealth. Back in 1953 I called this mood 
the revolution of rising expectations. Today I would add the 
“revolution of frustrated hope.” 

Yet in spite of two World Wars and the almost total dis- 
appearance of the old conditions, we still tend to react to 
problems raised by trade or foreign investment or balance of 
payment difficulties as though the old 19th century conditions 
still prevailed. 

The three main elements of 19th century stability were low 
tariffs, international lending, and adequate trading reserves. 

But today tariffs are up, trading reserves are down, and only 
international investment bears any resemblance to the past, 
thanks to large investments and spending by Britain and 
France in their Overseas territories, and to the United States’ 
huge postwar export of dollars in foreign aid and lending 
which has been the basic element in the expansion and pros- 
perity of the free world. 


FORTY PERCENT TRADE IN STERLING 


Forty percent of total world trade is conducted in sterling 
and balanced on funds about equivalent to those of the Ford 


Foundation. This is a remarkable achievement, but it is also 
desperately precarious. And the time is fast approaching when 
Britain’s days of massive lending and maintenance of world 
trade must give way to building up reserves and higher invest- 
ment in Britain's own resources. We must at least foresee the 
possibility that France will make a similar policy reversal. 
Germany has chosen to use its massive American aid and 
great national effort to rebuild itself and its reserves. In the 
United States the pressure for higher tariffs and reduced 
foreign lending bear little relation to our position as the 
world’s greatest creditor. And our programs have a temporary, 
provisional character, following the rhythm not of need but 
of Communist pressure and the congressional fever chart. 

The fact is that the free trading system which we desire 
to live by, and which for others is a condition of survival, 
cannot function unless steadily and consistently we take up 
the creditor role which our predecessors in Europe are putting 
down. And let us not forget that just as the American effort 
has become overshadowed >y recession and doubt, the Rus- 
sians are advancing. They offer Europe expanded trade; they 
tempt the fringe countries with long-term, low-interest loans. 
And Russian-Chinese production is expanding; each year 
there is more on which to draw, more capital to offer, more 
goods to exchange. 


Op SYSTEM TOTTERING 


Not only is the old system tottering but a new, brash, aggres- 
sive, and powerful competitor is thrusting his way in to com- 
plete the overturn and to set up his own controlled, guided, 
and totally political system in its place. 

In this atmosphere of growing crisis, I suggest to you, with 
the utmost urgency, that we cannot permit the present policy 
of drift and confusion to persist indefinitely. The free nations 
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must be rallied to consider ways and means to a functioning, 
expanding, free world trading system, and each must accept 
full responsibility for the policies that are worked out. 

I believe that America should now declare its readiness for 
such a stocktaking. 

I believe we should propose that a committee of ex- 
perts be set up comparable to the group which laid the ground- 
work for the Marshall plan in 1947. It should be their re- 
sponsibility to prepare an agenda for the regeneration of the 
free world economy upon which the nations can agree and 
act—joint measures to secure sustained growth, joint negotia- 
tions for a low tariff or free trade area, joint undertaking of a 
long-term aid and investment program, and joint agreement 
on adequate working capital for world trade and convertibility. 

Such an agenda for the free world would not only meet the 
main strains and crises of today, it would go far to revive the 
conditions under which the old, unfettered, expansive system 
of free international trade once worked. 

Today, make no mistake about it, the drift is all the other 
way—toward declining production, higher trade barriers, 
commerce starved for working capital, falling investment, 
economic frustration, and trouble in the underdeveloped areas. 

As in 1947, it is to our energy, intelligence, and foresight 
that we must look if this drift is to be reversed. We must start 
thinking seriously of the new system which must take the 
place of the old. Let us heed the portents and do so now. For 
once let us do something before we have to. 

The other suggestions I would like to make are political. 

The International Geophysical Year has been a great success 
and brought forth much of value and scientific cooperation. 
Why don’t we now propose an International Medical Re- 
search and Health Year as another way for the world to 
cooperate for survival instead of destruction? Certainly collabo- 
ration and exchanging research and resources in the field of 
medicine and health would be merciful to the human race— 
which is something we all have in common—and could further 
reduce tensions and mistrust. 

And mistrust is the root of evil in the world—which brings 
me to the other suggestion I want to make toward a peaceful 
world. 

Nobody trusts anybody; this is the heart of the trouble. 
The more we search for a new kind of security in law to 
replace the old security of weapons which are becoming 
unusable, the more clearly we see that this factor of trust is 
the foundation stone of the new edifice of peace. 

We have a kind of peace today. But it is built not on 
security but on the worst conceivable insecurity. The nuclear 
powers can destroy or maim one another and all the innocent 
bystanders. And as nuclear weapons become more dispersed, 
the instability of this balance of terror increases. But the 
nuclear stalemate has bought us a little time to work on the 
new security that has to take the place of the old security of 
weapons, 


STEP TO DISARMAMENT 


How can we extend this time and use it wisely? One way is 
to take a small step toward disarmament. Then a second step 
can be planned, and then a third, and all the while con- 
fidence accumulates, the belief that men have in one another 
and in law and justice. Inspection and controls can reinforce 
this confidence, but they are not substitutes for it. Mutual 
security guarantees can strengthen it, but without trust they 
too, are not enough 

Because even the testing of nuclear weapons, let alone their 
use, is incompatible with human welfare, I have urged for 
years that we take the initiative toward an agreement to end 
such tests as a first step. Now Russia has taken the lead, and 
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there is reason to hope that we can reach a reasonable agree- 
ment on methods of inspection against violation. 

This small step would be historic, it would break the dis- 
armament deadlock, it would establish for the first time the 
principle of inspection on each other's soil; it might arrest 
the spread of nuclear weapons. And, most of all, it could start 
building the stockpile of confidence without which progress 
toward major agreement is impossible. 


TWoO-POWER EQUALITY 

Another way to create confidence, as Raymond Swing has 
suggested, might be for us, the West, to accept the principle 
of Soviet equality in power. I don’t see how we could agree 
to a political status quo which would mean rigid spheres of 
influence. But it seems to me that both sides, seeing that the 
approximate equality of power is what is keeping the peace, 
might agree to preserve that equality. If both sides are content 
with power equality, then to reduce forces and limit nuclear 
weapons become matters of arithmetic and enforcement, not 
of prestige and political influence in the world. 

Such a proposal conflicts with present policy, I know. But 
present policy has hardly produced spectacular results. And, 
certainly, equality is closer to reality than the concept that the 
Soviet Union is backward economically and technically and 
that it is sure to collapse from internal defects. Moreover, the 
sputniks have blasted any complacent notion that we are 
immune to retaliation and they aren't. 

I know, too, that this suggestion has many hazards. We 
could not, for example, advance proposals at the summit that 
would increase our relative power; neither could they, which 
would be quite a change from their cynical attempts in the 
past to get and not to give. And I am not suggesting that we 
can Or should do away with competition in science, education 
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and economic development. All I am saying is that rivalry 
can no longer be decided in battle. If we are not rivals for 
military superiority our other rivalries are safe, and civilization 
is safe. 


TO BREAK THE DEADLOCK 


Surely the present nuclear stalemate, this balance of terror, 
cannot be a permanent security system. New steps are neces- 
sary to break the deadlock. I have suggested some for your con- 
sideration. 

And surely, with the old system deteriorating, it is not 
beyond the genius of the great democracies to devise new and 
adequate underpinnings fur trade and economic expansion, 
when not only our prosperity but our security depend upon it. 
I have made some suggestions for your consideration in that 
direction. 

I hope you will think on the mighty problems of your time. 

In St. Luke it is written: “Ye can discern the face of the sky 
and of the earth; but how is it that ye do not discern this 
time?” 

You must discern this time, for your own sake, and for 
your country’s sake. 

You have had the advantage of education; it is, therefore, 
your right and privilege to sustain the sovereignty of intelli- 
gence and imagination against the assaults of stupidity and 
vulgarity. I hope you can do it with gentleness and humility, 
with tolerance and good humor. 

Finally, after this solemn fare, let me say that the wisest 
thing I have heard lately was James Thurber’s remark that 
everybody is getting too grim these days 

Take these words to heart; be of good cheer; it’s a wonder- 
ful, exciting time to be alive. I envy you. And I hope you 
never have a dull moment. 


Interdependence 


ARE STATESMEN RUNNING BEHIND THE SCIENTISTS? 
By HAROLD MACMILLAN, British Prime Minister 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, June 8, 1958 


AM VERY GRATEFUL for your kind words of welcome. 
I For a Prime Minister of Great Britain to be invited to 

your great university is an unusual occasion. But I feel 
sure that my present office was not the only, nor indeed, 
perhaps the main reason for your invitation. My real claim to 
be here is on account of my birth, or at least on one side of it. 
For I am half Scots and half American. The first you may or 
may not think an advantage. 

I remember reading in one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters the 
tollowing passage about another Prime Minister—not a very 
popular one—who also came from my country, Lord Bute. 
He said the great cry against Lord Bute was on account of 
his being a Scotsman, the only one of his many faults that he 
could not possibly correct. But whatever you may feel about 
my father’s origin, I feel sure you will have no hesitation 
about my mother’s. 

Like my great predecessor in office, the greatest of living 
and perhaps of all Englishmen, Sir Winston Churchill, I took 
the precaution on entering life to make sure that I was born 
of an American mother; and not only American, but Hoosier. 
For my mother’s father, Joshua Belles, as you know, was one 
of the first graduates of De Pauw’s Medical School. My mother 
was born in the State of Indiana—I think in Indianapolis. I 


was able, two years ago, to visit Spencer where she lived all 
her life until she left America, and to attend service in the 
Methodist Church in whose choir she used to sing. 

In those early days, of course, when my grandfather first 
came to Indiana, life was very different. Indiana was still a 
pioneer state; and your university was only just beginning 
the fine tradition which it has followed ever since. I can assure 
you that I am proud to be associated with De Pauw Univer- 
sity and to renew an old family connection. 

I have chosen today as the theme of my address to you who 
are about to graduate into the world, “Interdependence.” For 
it is my belief this word must be the keynote of the second 
half of the 20th century if the progress of humanity is to con- 
tinue. But before I come to its wider applications I would like 
to say a word about its meaning in the life of scholarship and 
learning. 

RELATIONSHIP OF NATIONS 

There could be no better example of interdependence than 
the relationship which exists between the universities of the 
United States and of Great Britain. It was from British stock 
that the first teachers of your universities came. It was upon 
our tradition that you built. For all our history belongs to 
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you. Ir is yours. The English Bible; the deep religious con- 
viction of our ancestors; Shakespeare, the English Common 
Law, all these are yours by right of inheritance, brought to 
this continent by your ancestors. Thus in the early years the 
learning, the science and knowledge of the Old World flowed 
across the Atlantic to enrich your scholarship. And now for a 
long time, there has been a double flow. Today scholars in our 
two countries in the arts, in science, in medicine, and all other 
branches work together to their mutual benefit. Here at least 
there are no barriers. 

Of course in the last 100 years the world has shrunk. When 
your first teacher, Mr. Nutt, came to Greencastle from Penn- 
sylvania, it took him 16 days. It would not take him now as 
many hours. But if the world has shrunk, are we sure that 
human mentality and outlook have widened in due propor- 
tion? It is, of course, a trite observation to say that we live in a 
period of transition. Many people have said this at many 
times. Adam may well have made the remark to Eve on leav- 
ing the Garden of Eden. But there can mever have been a 
time in our history when it has been so true—when all the 
material forms of progress have advanced with such startling 
and breath-taking rapidity. ; 

Are we sure that we have made sufficient adaptations in 
our outlook on political and economic questions to keep pace; 
in a word, are the statesmen running behind the scientists? 

Of course in a sense the statesmen have the more difficult 
task. For science, whether pure or applied, is of its nature 
international. It has no boundaries and, except to truth, no 
responsibilities. 

The scientist and the technician devise new methods of 
locomotion, new sources of power and new methods of de- 
struction on an ever-increasing scale. It is no part of their 
duty to say what use mankind will make of these novel and 
often terrifying instruments. They proceed along their chosen 
path making one deduction from another, adding discovery to 
discovery, and leave it there. 


MAY REVOLUTIONIZE LIFE 


Nevertheless, all these processes may revolutionize the whole 
life of man on earth. After the First World War a sense of 
shock at the appalling destruction and misery caused by that 
conflict made many statesmen and people begin to think in 
terms outside the old pattern of national states, and to make 
a move along the path toward world unity. But the first League 
of Nations broke down and for two reasons. First, it was not 
comprehensive; and secondly, it was armed with no sufficient 
cohesion or power. It was a noble and bold effort to produce, 
in Pascal's words: “A world in which force is just and justice 
has force at its disposal.” But, alas, the dream could not be 
realized, and when the test came the League broke under the 
strain. 

After the Second World War, which had inflicted sorrow 
and destruction upon an even greater scale and over an even 
wider field throughout Europe and Asia alike, a new attempt 
was made. And in the first flush of enthusiasm the founders 
of the United Nations organization believed that they had 
found the answer. 

In the Security Council, mainly dominated by the great 
powers, was to be found the germ of a world administration 
or cabinet and in the assembly the beginning of a world con- 
gress or parliament. But once again, events have proved too 
strong for us. To make anything like a world community all 
at once has been too big a step; and this time the attempt has 
foundered on the deep division in the world between two 
different concepts of society, of government, of man himself, 
and of man’s relation to his Creator. 

So there has grown between two great blocs of nations the 
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division which we roughly call the division between the free 
world and the Communist world. There are some who feel 
that this struggle is necessarily fated to end either in war or 
in the triumph of revolutionary communism. I believe that 
to be too pessimistic a judgment. 

Of course the free world must be firm as well as fair. We 
must not lower our guard. We must not fall victim to propa- 
ganda or to mere exhaustion. Nor must we delude ourselves 
by wishful thinking. We must not conceive of peace as a 
state of inactivity, something that can just be enjoyed; it is 
rather something that has to be won by struggle and effort. 


THE LONG VIEW 

Nevertheless in the long view I cannot believe that a 
country like Soviet Russia, developing so rapidly in all the 
technical, scientific, and material improvements of life, will 
not in due course be subjected to the normal development of 
all civilized people. As the revolution sinks further and 
further into the background, as the period of mass murder and 
torture and revolutionary methods becomes more and more 
remote, as the standard of the people rises, surely these very 
intelligent people will not be content forever with what is 
called the materialist doctrine? 

Sooner or later, however strong or coercive the central gov- 
ernment, these men and women will begin to ask themszlves 
the questions that man has always posed since first he came 
into the world. These questions may now be illegal or sup- 
pressed or believed not worth the asking. 

Yet sooner or later they will ask themselves the old ques- 
tions and search for the answers. Who made us; why are we 
here; what is the purpose of life; is there right and wrong; is 
there sin; is there God? 

This will not come about if we in the free world lose our 
own faith; but if we hold on to our faith, I am persuaded 
that this day will come. These two great forces do not always 
face themselves directly across an empty arena. On the con- 
trary, the so-called uncommitted countries neither for us nor 
against, comprise enormous numbers. And their role may be 
vital. 

Naturally, in the countries of Asia and Africa new forces 
are at work. At first these are apt to take crude and dangerous 
shapes. But nationalism and national pride is in itself a healthly 
thing. It is wrong only when it is twisted into aggression. 

Certainly we in Britain have considerable experience of 
these changes and we have not been unresponsive to this 
new challenge. For over 100 years it has been the policy of 
Great Britain to develop her colonies and dependencies into 
free and independent nations. Since the end of the war this 
process has been extended to peoples not of British stock. And 
thus we have transformed empire into commonwealth. 

Of our own will and design we have set up in freedom 
great countries like India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and recently 
Ghana and the Malay States. Other new nations like the West 
Indies Federation will shortly join these ranks. I call them 
ranks; but it is no military discipline which keeps the Com- 
monwealth together. It is not now even in all cases, even the 
tie of the crown. It is certainly not unity of creed or color, or 
race. 

Nevertheless, it is a real unity, the Commonwealth based 
upon old traditions common to our country and to yours. It 
is the tradition of government by debate and discussion, of 
committees and parliaments; it is the principle of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, the freedom of the individual, 
the umiversality of law. The ultimate success of the free world 
will perhaps depend on the degree to which we can spread 
these ideals to the hesitating and uncommitted countries. 

When I last had the privilege of meeting with President 
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Eisenhower in Washington 2 months ago we drew up to- 
gether a declaration of common purpose, you might almost call 
it a blueprint for interdependence. This was not a visionary 
project, but a practical advance to bring the reality of our 
alliance up to date. It was not meant to establish a kind of 
exclusive club, but to set the pattern for a wider group, to show 
why it is that the Soviet Union has satellites while we in the 
tree world have allies. 

Interdependence is already a reality. In the field of defense 
it is becoming more and more effective. I believe that if we 
can develop it further on the political field, and in economic 
matters as well, then the cohesion of the free world will be so 
strong, and its attractions so great, that the threat to our way 
of life will decline as the years pass by. 

No one who has studied the Marxist writers can fail to be 
impressed by the emphasis placed on destructive criticism of 
the capitalist system. Our world, which we see as prosperous 
and free, and happy, is represented by the Marxists as a jungle 
filled with ravening beasts seeking to devour each other; a 
jungle in which there is bound to be starvation for the many 
and plenty only for the few. Violent trade cycles and war 
are said to be inevitable products of our system. Of course, we 
know that this is an utterly false view. Nevertheless, two 
things are true, which we have not yet all learned. 


Two THINGS TO LEARN 

First, prosperity, like peace, is indivisible; and, secondly, there 
are still too many artificial barriers to the free flow of money 
and trade in the free world. These barriers, of course, have 
grown up historically when modern civilization and material 
progress were in their infancy. Indeed, when the political aims 
of the different countries of the free world were different, 
when the great alliances had not been forged, why, then, it 
was natural that governments should pursue separate and con- 
flicting economic policies. But now all our political aims are 
the same; we differ, if at all, on tactics and not on strategy. We 
all face a common danger. Just as the economies of the States 
of the Union on this continent grew together 200 years ago, 
so, in some measure at least, must the economies of the free 
world today. 

Since the war the United States has with unexampled 
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generosity poured out its treasure all over the world, first to 
help its allies who were impoverished in the joint defense 
of freedom and then to foster and protect the young economies 
of the newly independent states. All too little credit has been 
given for this; indeed often you have found ingratitude. We 
in Britain, with our far smaller resources, have played our 
full part in this work—and of course by now we have learned 
not to expect gratitude. 

You would not expect me today to try to go into any 
detail as to how all this is to be done. It would indeed be im- 
pertinent of me on my part even if I had sufficient know!- 
edge. It is in a sense a job for the experts; but it is also the 
job of the statesmen to inspire and command the experts. 

I have no doubt that you like we suffer from a plethora 
of economic advisers and statisticians. | remember some- 
body in my country once describing a statistician as a man 
who was dead on time. 

But we have to live and build, while we have the time, a 
fuller and freer life for ourselves. We have got to see that 
not only our military alliances but our political thought and 
economic policies match up to the level of the great 
scientific and technical advances which the world has made. 
Whether it be in a great commonwealth like ours or a great 
continent like yours we can no longer afford to think paro- 
chially. 

What is it then that the United States and Britain stand 
for? We stand to defend and to spread by all legitimate means 
what we call the free way of life. This seems to us the right 
way both morally and materially. 

Sometimes we wonder why any countries outside the Soviet 
control can hesitate. In fact there is perhaps less doubt and 
hesitation than sometimes we think. All the same, these people 
want to be sure that our claims are justified. But how are we 
to convince them as well as to fortify ourselves? 

The free world cannot defend itself or win allies to itself 
only by rockets and bombers and all the rest. These are 
necessary but they are not enough. 

In the long run the free world will defend itself and win 
adherence to itself because our way of life gives a better way 
of living, a fuller life to the individual, security, and hope. 


Religion and American Life 


THAT BENEFITS OF CIVILIZATION BE DISTRIBUTED TO ALL MANKIND 
By FRANK PACE, JR., President, General Dynamics Corporation, New Y ork, New Y ork 


Delivered Extemporaneously on the Occasion of the Annual Dinner of Religion in American Life, Inc., New York City, 
March 25, 1958 


clergy, distinguished guests and fellow believers in 
Religion In American Life. I have rarely been more 
touched by an introduction than the one that I received tonight. 
This has been a delightful and meaningful evening for me 

in many ways. First, | have my own minister, the Reverend 
Robert Appleyard, here in the audience. By his words, deeds 
and leadership he has been an inspiration to me personally, 
to my family and to our entire congregation in Greenwich. 
For him to be here is a source of great personal pleasure. 
Secondly, to sit between Lewis Strauss and Bob Stevens, men 
whom I've known for many years, men whose interest in 
religion has been amplified by their interest in public service, 
men who have constantly shown their courage under fire, 
men who have proven that, in America, the hard way is often 
the best way, is again a source of great personal pleasure to me. 


Geer ts STEVENS, Admiral Strauss, reverend 


To come to so clean and so fine a meeting, to hear a young 
man talk the way all of us like to think of our children 
talking and acting, to hear an older man tell of faith and 
action in his community, and to see men who are on the one 
hand leaving a post and on the other hand undertaking it— 
one with reluctance and the other with excitement—is to 
spend the kind of evening that all Americans like to spend. 
And then, it was indeed gratifying to hear the spiendid tribute 
to Bob Stevens, who has earned it in every way. 

But what I really want to talk to you about tonight is 
where we stand today in terms of religion in American life. 
To do that, I think we have to examine the course and develop- 
ment of our own civilization, Because I don’t think that 
religion can be disassociated either from American life or 
American civilization, I think we must see where we come 
from and where we stand as a nation before we attempt to 
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assess where we stand in our religious endeavors today. 

The American civilization, of course, is a little difficult to 
assess, because it’s so young and because it’s never really 
paused to draw a deep breath in its entire course. We have no 
sense of perspective because we haven't stopped long enough 
to gain a perspective. As Emerson once said, although we 
think that we are at the meridian of our civilization, we are 
as yet only the crowing cock in the morning's dark. We're 
young, young in thought, young in growth, young in ideas 
and young in our civilization. 

America has always been the land of promise. When the 
second and third and fourth waves of immigration swept over 
this country they came to the Golden Land and they sought 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. To some, the pot 
of gold was a material pot of gold, to be earned by sweat, by 
perseverance, by ambition, by keenness of mind, by the 
capacity to better the other fellow. To others, it was a spiritual 
pot of gold because here was the piace where the free mind 
and the free heart were allowed full scope of operation. 

But to all it was a land of promise. And it was a land of 
action. We were doers, we Americans, and we still are. We 
weren't, generally speaking, deep philosophers or deep think- 
ers. Some were, but basically we were people of action. We 
lived in a broad land. We had great deeds to accomplish. We 
had broad scope, and so we were fundamentally doers. 

And we were self-sufficient, too. We had a land that was 
capable of living within itself. We had material resources 
beyond compare. We have taken them and developed them 
and suadinnd them to a point where our civilization—certainly 
from a material point of view—has reached the highest stage 
of any civilization in history. 

Basically, we were not interested in the rest of the world. 
We sought ideas from abroad, but foreign alliances and en- 
tanglements were unsatisfactory to us and an irritation to us. 

We've grown since those early days when this nation was 
young and just starting, but today America is still the land of 
promise. I've traveled in the last six months to the Far East 
and I've traveled to South America. You have only to see the 
face of the boy—or the girl—who says to you, 11 his own 
language, “One day I hope to come to, America.” 

In that face shines the promise that some of us don’t see 
quite as clearly as do those across the seas. This is still the 
land of promise. We've kept our original democracy. We've 
changed it a little, perhaps, but the concept laid down by 
those young men, Hamilton and Jefferson, is still the basic 
concept of our land. 

In our democracy we've fought and we've defeated cor- 
ruption. Rarely in the history of man has a government, over 
the period of years, shown so little corruption as has our own 
government. Corruption has been the downfall of governments 
since time immemorial. 

We have remained open to ideas and to criticisms. Abroad, 
when something goes wrong, there's a little bit of a tendency 
to say that the other fellow didn’: do his part. But, here in 
America, when something goes wrong we like to point the 
finger right at ourselves. Our capacity for self-criticism is one 
of our greatest traits. 

We're open to ideas, too, because this basically isolationist 
country has now become the leader of the greatest inter- 
national group ever formed in the history of man. As leaders 
of the free world, we developed a Marshall plan. Though it 
followed an approach that is contrary to one of our original 
basic tenets, it stemmed from the normal generosity of 
American spirit toward the world in which we live today. 

So we have come a long way. We are growing a little more 
mature with the passage of time. Never in the history of 
civilization have the words and the deeds of one nation so 
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caught the imagination and the attention of a world, as have 
the words and deeds of this country. Not even the Roman 
Empire exercised the influence on the then-civilized world that 
we exercise on the now-civilized world. We've grown as a 
people and we've learned. Our words have impact in India, in 
China, in Britain, in South America—and so we speak a little 
more carefully. Not always too cautiously, perhaps, but that's 
because we're a nation that’s bold by nature. 

As a direct result of the way in which our civilization has 
developed, there are certain things we must watch closely and 
certain questions we must ask ourselves. Ours has been a 
material development. The creature comforts that are available 
to the middle class family in this country are greater than 
those that the Pharaohs enjoyed in the height of their power. 
We have creature comforts beyond belief, and this, historically, 
has always had a weakening influence. However, in this coun- 
try, we have never created a class society, either economic 
or political We have managed to retain a fundamentally 
democratic program. And, in the hard, rough, difficult days of 
Korea—we found that American boys measured up to the 
task. We found that maybe they'd led a fairly soft life, and 
maybe mama had been a little too good to them, but when 
they got out there under the test of fire and under the test of 
proving themselves, we found that the old basic sound Ameri- 
can strength was still there. When we had to, we did it. 

Our problem is that we don’t always know that we have to. 
As a result, the softening process that comes with too good 
living, is one of the things that has to be watched with the 
greatest of care. 

Further, we must never lose sight of the fact that ours is 
a country that has grown because of our belief in ideas, not 
because of our belief in things. As things become more 
available, as they become more pleasant, ideas tend to fade 
away a little. We've got to be sure that we always remember 
that it is the idea—the big, clean idea and not the thing— 
that makes us and our country bigger. 

And then, finally, as we move to a position of economic 
solidarity in a growing nation, there’s always the tendency to 
look a little too much for security. America is where it is 
today because we were bold. Because we took the calculated 
risk in terms of developing the kind of world we believed in. 
This is the country of the entrepreneur and therefore that 
spirit, that capacity to drive ahead, that ambition, that desire, 
is a factor that we can’t allow to slip away. 

Now, let's turn back a moment and consider the growth 
of religion in American life. Basically, no country ever started 
with a more superb basis for religious growth. Many of our 
forefathers came here because they refused to accept religious 
persecution. They came because this was the land of the free— 
freedom to speak, freedom to print what they thought, freedom 
to worship as they chose. And the circumstances under which 
our country started were circumstances which brought man 
close to God. Those were the days when one gave thanks for 
the successful harvest and he knew that if the harvest had not 
been successful, some would not live. 

So man’s dependence on God was very clear, very sure, 
very certain, very definitive. When he came home from his 
work in the day and found that his wife and her children 
were there and safe and well, that they had not been the prey 
of Redman or wild beast, he got down on his knees and 
thanked his God because he knew that there was always the 
chance that they would not be there. 

So our nation grew up in that period close to God. Every 
time a small cluster of homes was built, there was always a 
chapel, and religion was in the heart of our being. 

The missionaries in Massachusetts in those early days, were 
not satisfied just that we should have freedom, but they wanted 
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the Redman to know of the great goodness and happiness that 
was ours. And, so, they carried the word to the original settlers 
of our country. 

We started with a magnificent religious period. During the 
Revolution, we were led by a node religious man, 
George Washington, who in his closing address to the people 
of the United States clearly indicated that the political well- 
being, in the broad sense, of this nation depended upon its 
understanding of its religious responsibility. 

Religion always seems a little clearer in times of stress. Its 
meauing and its need shines through a little brighter under 
circumstances when it and its people are challenged. I always 
love to think of that lonely, modest, wonderful man, Abraham 
Lincoln, who suffered through the most divisive war in our 
history—and maybe in any history. And I like to think of 
what he had to say about the Bible-—something to the effect 
that one should take it as far as he could on reason, and from 
there on faith, and that as a result, he would live and die a 
better man. Not a profound statement but typical in its 
Lincolnian simplicity. It pointed out the possibilities, the 
meaningfulness of the Bible to our own people. 

All through the war years, as one reads the letters of the 
presidents, One recognizes that these men of many different 
faiths all felt the necessity of going to God on their knees in 
times of great trial. 

I remember during the period of the Korean War that our 
chapels were better attended than at any comparable period in 
the history of the United States. 

On those occasions during that war when I was given the 
difficult and challenging assignment of awarding the Medal 
of Honor—in most instances posthumously—I thought what 
a strange alchemy it was that took a Tennessee farm boy, a 
New York boy from the streets, a rancher from Montana and 
brought out in him such acts of heroic valor. It was then that 
I knew that we, as a nation, inherently had greatness that 
could come only from dependence on God. 

And so, as we have grown in size, and our civilization has 
advanced, our religion has advanced in a profoundly religious 
country. From two thousand churches at the time of the 
Revolution to three hundred thousand churches today is no 
measure at all of where we've come. 

But again, in our religion, because we face a time of great 
trial, we must ask ourselves certain questions. 

We've come far. When you run over the roster of how we've 
grown as a civilization and in religion, you can’t help but be 
impressed. But we're faced today with a godless civilization in 
the Communist area that is dedicated basically to the elimina- 
tion of our way of life. It is a young civilization, it is an 
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aggressive civilization and unfortunately it is in some ways a 
very competent civilization. It has managed to limit its weak- 
nesses to a high degree, and it has sought consistently to strike 
at the weaknesses of the free world. Thus, if we must question 
ourselves in terms of where our civilization has taken us, so 
must we ask ourselves about our religion. 

Are we as a nation inclined too much to take the form for 
the substance? Is just going to church or is just making a 
donation the kind of religion that’s going to carry us down 
the long road? Are we fundamentally prepared to recognize 
that, in the world that we live in, we have to contribute to 
those who do not have in order to maintain a balance of 
economic power around the world? 

The great historian, Toynbee, once said that a historian 
three hundred years from now, looking back on our civiliza- 
tion, might identify this century—now only a little over half 
over—not as the age of tremendous advance in speed of 
transport, not as the era of reducing disease and death among 
mankind with discoveries like Salk vaccine, not even for the 
three bloodiest wars in the history of man, not even for 
splitting of the atom with its unparalleled capacities for 
destruction and for a constructive way of life, but as the age 
when man for the first time dared think that the benefits of 
civilization might be distributed to all mankind. 

This can be done only by the United States of America, a 
nation whose generosity of spirit has exceeded that of any 
other nation in history. But it can be done only by a highly 
moral and a highly religious nation. The Russians have the 
people to send out under orders to Siberia, or else, death. We 
have to match that with an understanding that we have been 
a uniquely privileged race, that God has smiled upon us, that 
we owe back to this world a great deal that has been given us. 

I do not mean in any sense of the word that this is some- 
thing that should be done in a foolish, careless or non-sensible 
fashion. It requires careful and intelligent handling, but it 
requires breadth and generosity of spirit. This can come only 
from a religious nation—a nation that lives its religion, not 
merely during the weekly hour that it spends in church, not 
merely when it is raising funds for the church, but which 
lives it at all times and «under all circumstances as a disciple of 
Christ. 

Just as we are faced with the greatest chalienge in the 
history of mankind, so too, we are faced with the greatest 
opportunity in the history of mankind. Whether we find an 
active, aggressive and courageous solution to the problem of 
fully implementing religion in American life may be the 
difference between a lorfg-lived success for our civilization 
and its early demise. 


The Soviet Regime 
And The Russian People 


THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLT 


By EUGENE LYONS, Senior Editor of The Reader's Digest; First President and Presently a Trustee of the American 
Committee for Liberation 


Delivered before the Advertising Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, May 20, 1958 


IKE ALL PEOPLE who live by the printed word, I am 
perhaps inclined to exaggerate the role of books in 
human affairs. Yet the dramatic events of the last few 

years have tended to support our estimate. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one worth pondering, that both 
in Red Poland and in Red Hungary the great popular 


rebellions in the autumn of 1956 were not only sparked but 
in large measure led by writers and journalists. And in the 
Soviet Union proper, the ferments of discontent, the ominous 
rumblings of mutiny, have found expression in a low-key 
but genuine revolt of writers against their totalitarian chains. 
I think this phenomenon makes an appropriate starting point 
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for my major theme tonight, which is the great gulf separating 
the despotic Soviet regime from its subjects and victims, the 
peoples of Russia. 

Traditionally, in Russia, it has been the so-called intelli- 
gentsia that has given voice to what the suffering and inarticu- 
late masses felt. In Tsarist times, the most daring critics of 
social evils, the most effective crusaders for change, were 
novelists and playwrights and poets. The centers of idealistic 
protest, the seed-beds of revolution, were the colleges and the 
universities. 

That pattern has held true in the Soviet period. If this 
has not often been apparent to the naked eye, it is only 
because oppression and censorship have been a hundred times 
more brutal under the Soviets than in the worst Tsarist years. 
The opportunities for overt protest have been meager, the 
penalties swift and terrible. 

Despite this, the ratio of political arrests has always been 
higher on the Soviet campus than in the population as a whole. 
Writers and artists, historians and scientists, professors and 
students have provided a larger share of the inmates of 
Soviet prisons and concentration camps, percentagewise, than 
any other groups. 

With few exceptions, the Russian intelligentsia today is 
Soviet born and Soviet bred. Yet we have had striking proof 
in recent years that it is, from the Kremlin’s viewpoint, deeply 
subversive. 

After the death of Stalin his successors cautiously relaxed 
some of the police terror and thought controls—not because 
they are any more humane than their dead master but because 
they had reason to dread the wrath of their subjects. The first 
and most startling effect of this minor moderation was a burst 
of books and plays, articles and poems critical of Soviet 
conditions that sent a chill down the spine of the Kremlin 
bosses. 


The short-lived period of reduced pressure has come to be 
called “The Thaw,” from the title of a novel dealing, for the 
first time in many —_ with the personal interests and the 


private emotions of real people, rather than the stock emo- 
tions of stock characters of official propaganda. 

But it was another novel, “Not By Bread Alone,” by a 
young writer named Dudintsev, which became the symbol 
and storm center of the muted revolt. Considered as literature, 
it was hardly of first rank. But it told a story that dramatized 
the struggle between an individual and the state bureaucracy. 
Millions of Soviet people, most of whom hadn’t even read 
the novel, therefore saw in it an assertion of their dignity as 
human beings as against the faceless and soulless state. 

In the universities especially the Dudintsev book became a 
kind of banner of protest. Literary discussions overran their 
bounds into the dangerous area of political debate. At one 
session, in Moscow University, the author was present. Scared 
by the Pandora’s box his book had opened, Dudintsev tried 
to minimize its political implications. But the students turned 
on him, accused him of showing less courage than the hero 
of his story. 

At one point the Writers Union in Moscow called a con- 
ference to appraise the novel. What followed was more like 
a riot. The police had to be called to control the crowds 
trying to get in. The same kind of thing happened all over 
the country. And the book was merely typical of a rash of 
outspoken and sometimes angry writings. 

This was only part of the intellectual revolt to which | 
referred. Its significance was that it reflected, as in a mirror, 
the feelings of a large part of the population—how large we 
can only guess. 

It was with good reason, therefore, that the men in the 
Kremlin were thoroughly alarmed. They saw the immensity 
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of the resentments and despairs under the seemingly calm 
surface of their monolithic dictatorship. To add to their 
fright, they saw how, across the frontiers in Poland and 
Hungary, what started with the same sort of literary mutiny 
was exploding into nationwide popular mutinies. 

So they cracked down hard on the new literary freedom. 
The thaw was over. A new freeze set in. Outwardly today 
intellectual life in Soviet Russia is again almost as wintry and 
barren as in the toughest Stalin years. No more truth-telling 
books can be published. Most of the angry authors have been 
forced publicly to recant their “sins.” 

Thousands of students have been purged from Soviet uni- 
versities, many of them being hustled off to the slave camps. 
Last year, in the University of Leningrad alone, according to 
one report, 4000—about half the entire student body—were 
expelled for political reasons. 

But we now know as a certainty that under the new layer 
of ice, Soviet writers and artists and students are thinking 
their own thoughts. We have no reason to doubt that at the 
first opportunity they will again break through the crust. And 
in the end, I for one am convinced, the autocrats will find it 
impossible to suppress them. 

Of all the big communist lies, the biggest and most cynical 
is their claim that the Soviet regime is loved and cherished by 
those who live under it. The claim has been so continually 
repeated, and echoed by gullible non-communists, that millions 
in the free world accept it as a fact. 

The myth, for that is what it is, has been reinforced by 
simple-minded tourists to the communist Mecca. They take a 
quick look, note that there are no barricades or riots, and 
return home with the glad tidings that the people enthusi- 
astically support the regime. 

Since another travel season is in the offing, I might say in 
passing that I have very little respect for tourist testimony, and 
that includes U. S. Senators and one-shot journalistic visitors 
to Russia. If I sound a bit emphatic on the subject, it’s because 
I watched them close-up during the six years when I lived in 
Moscow and have followed their accounts ever since. 

In other places these travelers seem content to take in the 
sights and sample the night life. No sooner, however, do they 
cross the Soviet frontier than they turn into combination 
sociologists, economists and historians. Almost invariably they 
report that conditions have “improved” a lot—though they 
haven't the faintest notion what conditions used to be. If one 
tenth part of the improvement vouched for by tourists through 
the years were true, Soviet Russia by this time would have 
been a full-fledged paradise. 

Then these two-week or six-week experts report, as I said, 
that the people support the regime. As one prominent 
journalist put it in a Saturday Evening Post article not too 
long ago, they have “learned to love their chains.” 

Fortunately that's a libel, a cruel libel, on the Russians. 

Why, if the people loved their chains, would the Kremlin 
have needed, through all these decades, a secret-police es- 
tablishment and concentration camps on a scale without 
precedent in all human history? 

The Russian Tsars, though openly menaced by organized 
revolutionary movements, got by with a political police force 
—the Okhrana—of four or five Poel officials and opera- 
tives. Their political prisoners and Siberian exiles, in the 
most repressive periods, never numbered more than 20 or 30 
thousand. 

The Soviet Tsars, by contrast, have a political police 
machine—the Cheka, the G. P. U., the N. K. V. D. and now 
the M. V. D., but just as ruthless under the changing names— 
of close to two million men, including a special army for 
purely internal operations. Their political prisoners numbered 
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15 million at the peak and must still be counted by the 
million. Their political executions have run into the hundreds 
of thousands 

Never before, not even in a world that still included Hitler's 
Germany and Mussolini's Italy, has a state spawned such 
gigantic organs of surveillance and terror, censorship and 
intimidation. 

Why, if the people were already sold on the Soviet way of 
life, would the Kremlin need hundreds of thousands of agita- 
tor-propagandists giving their full time to “selling” the regime 
to its subjects? Soviet Russia is the only nation on record 
which maintains a vast network of special schools training 
these agitators; and propaganda is a daily and standard part 
of every school curriculum, every office and factory routine, 
every newspaper and radio program. 

Let us have one common-sense fact clear in mind. Even the 
most sadistic police state doesn’t murder its citizens wholesale 
or confine millions of them in pestiferous slave camps just 
for the fun of it. It does not without some good reason 
impose the death penalty for so-called crimes which in normal 
countries are unknown or treated as misdemeanors. 

No government assigns a major part of its energies and 
manpower and resources to internal security unless it feels 
itself terribly insecure. These are measures of self-protection 
by the regime against actual or potential resistance. 

Even under the abominated Nazis, it was comparatively 
easy for Germans to leave the country. But in Russia legal 
emigration is prohibited, and trying to leave the country 
illegally is punishable by death. Strange, is it not, that a dic- 
tatorship which boasts every hour on the hour of the enthusi- 
astic loyalty of its “happy” people should take such extreme 
measures to keep them from escaping their Garden of Eden. 

No less strange, under the circumstances, are the extremes 
to which the Kremlin crowd goes to shield the minds of its 
devoted subjects from the contamination of competing ideas. 
It maintains an absolute embargo against infidel newspapers, 
magazines and books from the non-Soviet world, except for 
purely technical and scientific publications. It has spent literally 
billions of rubles to jam foreign radio programs. 

It happens that I had a hand myself in founding the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation—a private group that finances 
Radio Liberation, a radio station in Germany over which 
former Soviet citizens broadcast to their countrymen. Moscow 
has paid us the unpleasant compliment of murdering two of 
the emigres on our staff and has been trying to intimidate 
others. We have calculated that the Soviets invest at least 
ten times more to jam our programs than we invest in 
broadcasting them. 

Surely this gigantic and costly effort to isolate the Soviet 
people from outside influences would be unnecessary if the 
Kremlin rulers were really confident of the loyalty of those 
whom they rule. 

The communists have fairly well succeeded in convincing 
the world that the peoples of Russia bent their necks meekly 
to the yoke of communism. But this is sheer bluff. Contrary 
to the general belief, both the Italian and German people 
submitted to their respective totalitarian afflictions more 
quickly, more fully, with less violent resistance, than the 
Russians 

The first four years of Soviet power saw a bloody civil 
war. Because the people were divided among themselves and 
without effective leaders, they were yore But they never 
really surrendered. They continued the struggle by other 
means—by means that were called non-cooperation when they 
were used in India. Never doubt that there has been plenty 
of fire under the smoke of the Kremlin's hysterical outcries 
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against counter-revolutionaries, saboteurs and other enemies 
within. 

The one constant in the muffled turbulence of Soviet history, 
from 1917 to date, has been the struggle between the regime 
and the people. There have been periods of reduced hostilities, 
like the one under Stalin in the middle 1930's and the one 
under Khrushchev now. But there has never been a true 
armistice, let alone a reconciliation. 

It is useful to recall that in the middle 1930's, too, the 
terror was relaxed, a new fine-sounding Constitution was 
promulgated and a smiling Stalin was having himself photo- 
graphed kissing babies and prize-winning milkmaids. Abroad 
the prevailing view, then, was «iat the worst was over—the 
dictatorship was mellowing or evolving in the direction of 
moderation. Soon enough that wishful thinking fantasy col- 
lapsed in the bloodiest purges ir history. I'm not suggesting 
that history will necessarily repeat itself, but I wouldn’t bet 
to the contrary. 

What the world has witnessed in Russia without under- 
standing it is 4 permanent civil war. In the early years it was 
active and military; since then it has been passive but no less 
bloody. Once you grasp this concept of a continuing internal 
conflict, much about Soviet Russia that seems baffling begins 
to make sense. 

The many millions who have perished at the regime’s hands, 
whether finished off in police dungeons or starved in punitive 
man-made famine, are the casualties of that war. The hordes 
of inmates of slave camps are its prisoners-of-war. The per- 
ennial purges and liquidations are battles in that war. The 
incessant thunder of propaganda is the psychological offensive 
that has become an essential element in modern warfare. 

Yes, permanent civil war—that is the reality under all the 
pretenses, the key to an understanding of the dictatorship. 
Russia has been and remains a nation occupied from within. 
Its communist masters are in essence an occupation force. 

The fairy tale of unity between regime and people does 
not jibe with the terrible compulsion the regime has been 
obliged to apply; with the vast slave-labor population; with 
the chronic Kremlin alarums over sabotage and espionage and 
the ubiquitous enemy within. 

The great historic test of the claim of popular acceptance 
of the regime, of course, came in 1941, when the Germans 
suddenly invaded Soviet Russia. Consider the facts: 

For nearly a quarter of a century the Soviet dictators had 
been forcibly remolding the older generation, kiiling off 
those who would nor lend themselves to the process, and 
rearing a new generation in its own ugly image. Toward 
this end it had applied its monopoly of force—the physical 
force that breaks bodies and the propaganda force that 
maims mind and spirit. Presumably a new “Soviet man” had 
taken the place of the historic Russian. This presumption 
was widely credited abroad; some solemn books were written 
describing this triumph of what Moscow called “human 
engineering.” 

Then, on the morning of June 22, 1941, came the first 
concrete test of this handiwork, and it turned out to be a 
silly figment of propaganda. 

One would suppose that as the Nazi hordes poured into 
the land, the Kremlin, as a matter of course, would summon 
its engineered Soviet men to a holy crusade in defense of the 
new Soviet society, of the communized farms and the socialized 
industry. One expected Stalin and his minions to invoke the 
hallowed names of Marx and Lenin. 

But they did nothing of the sort. The celebrated “Soviet 
man” might never have been. Instead, the dictators appealed 
to the Russian past and its maligned leaders. They invoked 
the names of Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible and 
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} 
General Suvorov. They exhorted the people to revive the 
spirit that defeated Napoleon’s Grand Army more than a 
century before. 

Communist slogans were dropped and the word “socialism” 
was hardly mentioned. Even the outlawed Church was restored 
and church-bells were rung on the Soviet radio. Why? Because 
Stalin knew, because every Soviet person knew, what their 
foreign admirers didn’t—that the masses might be moved to 
defend their native soil but would not lift a finger to defend 
the regime that had exploited and terrorized them. To this 
day that conflict figures in the Soviet history textbooks not 
as a Communist war but as the Fatherland War or the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Stalin himself repeatedly told American visitors in the 
war years that the people were not fighting for him or for 
communism but for their native land. And he was right. In 
the first stages of the war, the desperate Russian people, cut 
off from the rest of Europe and knowing little of what had 
happened in Germany, looked upon their invaders as liberators 
from the communist yoke. 

In the initial six months the Germans gathered in more than 
three million prisoners, which would have been impossible 
had the Red forces really put up a fight. Entire Soviet regi- 
ments and whole armies gave up without offering real 
resistance. And everywhere—Belorussia, in the Ukraine, in 
all-Russian areas like Smolensk, Vyazma and Bryansk—the 
civilian population met the Germans joyously and thousands 
offered their services to the conquerors. 

Had the invaders been free men, in truth bringing liberation 
instead of a new form of slavery, it would have been curtains 
for the Soviet regime. But Hitler at that point saved Stalin. 
His black and brown legions unleashed their own brands of 
terror, made worse by the arrogance of their master-race 
pretensions. Quickly enough the people realized that they 
had only a grim choice between their native tyranay and an 
imported tyranny, and gradually they made the inevitable 
choice, rallying around the hated Kremlin against the Germans. 

Even at that, close to a million Soviet soldiers donned 
German uniforms-—the only massive quisling army the Nazis 
were able to raise among conquered peoples—in the naive 
hope of using the Germans to defeat the Soviets. And vast 
numbers took to the woods and hills and swamps to fight 
against both the Red and the German armies—remnants of 
those forces were holding out in the Carpathian mountains 
and other areas ten years after the end of the war. 

In the current issue of a magazine called Orbis, published 
by the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Robert Strausz-Hupe 
sums up that acid test in these words: 

“The masses of Russia itself, although cowed by their 
rulers, detest them. It was only by a hair’s breadth and thanks 
to the incredible blunders by the Nazis that communist rule 
was saved from the wrath of its own people who, when the 
invaders advanced, were ready to accept them as liberators.” 

The rest of the world has forgotten that amazing piece of 
fairly recent i:istory. But the men in the Kremlin, we may 
be sure, never forget it. They must reckon that in any future 
conflict there is at least the possibility that they would again 
have to fight against their own people. 

Since the end of the war the Soviets have had 13 years more 
for their job of human engineering. But they still cannot 
count, like normal governments, on the automatic allegiance 
of their subjects. They have not yet achieved what the 
political scientists call “legitimacy”—the natural, unquestion- 
ing loyalty of the citizens to their rulers. 

Their government does not rest on free consent of the 
governed, as under a traditional monarchy or a democracy. It 
continues to rest on the world’s largest police establishment, 
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on unlimited agitation and indoctrination, on hysterical propa- 
ganda about enemies within and threats from without. 

For all its unlimited power—because of this absence of 
limits—the regime is perpetually on the defensive in relation 
to its citizenry, boasting, promising and above all, threatening. 
The identity between rulers and the ruled that other regimes 
take for granted, this one is continually proclaiming. In truth 
it is thus proclaiming its feeling of uncertainty about its 
own status and tenure. 

Provided we recognize it and make use of it, this tension 
between the Kremlin and its people may prove more decisive 
than the Sputniks and ballistic missiles. 

It would be suicidal folly to underestimate the threat of 
Soviet scientific achievements and growing military might. 
They leave us no alternative, in terms of sheer survival, but 
to maintain industrial and military leadership, regardless 
of sacrifices involved. We have no margins for complacency. 

This does not mean, however, that we should paralyze 
ourselves with panic fear of the Soviets. Never forget that 
Soviet Russia made its greatest territorial conquests, enslaving 
nation after nation, in the very years when the United States 
had a monopoly of atomic power. Stalin did not allow himself 
to be overawed by our indubitable military superiority. Why 
need the free world allow itself today to be overawed by 
what is at worst equality? 

It seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that the defeatist 
attitudes spreading in the free world are a far greater menace 
than intercontinental missiles. If we sink into a mood of 
appeasement and surrender, the communists will take over 
the world without war, by intimidating one country after 
another into submission. 

After all, the Kremlin leaders have as much reason to 
dread war as we have. Only if we convince them—as some 
spokesmen in the free world seem eager to convince them— 
that we have suffered a loss of nerve, that we no longer have 
the will to fight and die if necessary, will they be tempted to 
start a war. Now, as always in the past, every appeasement of 
a dynamic expansionist power brings the world closer to the 
ultimate catastrophe. 

Ever since the Pharaohs built the Pyramids, tyrants, con- 
temptuous of the needs and sufferings of their people, have 
been able to make dramatic achievements in limited areas. 
The Sputniks have been paid for out of the bellies and off 
the backs of a helpless population. They have been made 
possible by the ruthless sweating and exploitation of 200 
million people. The same regime which orbits artificial 
moons is still unable to provide its masses with decent homes, 
clothes and food. Incredibly primitive living conditions and 
political tyranny are the price the people pay for the spec- 
tacular gains in the might of the state. 

Without doubt the ordinary Russian takes pride in the 
technological progress, but he does not fail to see the irony 
of the contrast between Sputniks in his skies and wretchedness 
on his earth. 

Even in the nuclear age, a nation’s fundamental industry 
is agriculture. But Soviet agriculture is so backward that 52 
million farmers—half of the country’s total work force— 
can't raise enough food for an adequate diet. In the United 
States, by contrast, some eight million farmers, only an eighth 
of the work force, produce such abundance that their serious 
problem is surplus food. 

As measured in over-all industrial production, Soviet 
Russia stands today approximately where the United States 
stood in 1900. In its 21 basic industries, The Russian lag 
behind our country in per capita output is greater today than 
it was before the 1917 revolution. 

With half its laboring force on the farms, the manpower 
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left for industrial purposes is actually smaller than ours, 
despite its larger population. And this bottleneck is made 
worse by the fact it takes two or three workers in the Soviet 
Union to produce what one worker does in the United States. 
At the same time Moscow's hope of exploiting its empire in 
Eastern Europe has been dissipated. Communism has so 
depleted the economic vitality of the satellite countries that 
they are now a drain on Russia. 


I have no intention, I repeat, of underestimating the Soviet 
industrial-military potential. But the Russians are not ten 
feet tall. If they have temporarily outstripped us in a few 
selected items, it is only because we have been remiss in 
making the most of our clear superiority. Ours has been pri- 
marily a failure in vigilance that can and will be remedied. 

Meanwhile, we should not yield an inch in our detestation 
of Soviet despotism, our compassion for its first and worst 
victims—the peoples of Russia—and our resolve that human 
decency shall prevail upon this earth. No matter how many 
Sputniks it hurls into the stratosphere, Soviet Russia remains 
a cruel police state, rooted in terror, feared and detested by its 
own people 

In a book I wrote several years ago, which some of you 
may have read at least in its Reader's Digest condensation, I 
called those people “our secret allies.” Nothing has happened 
since then to cancel out that description. Much has happened 
to reinforce it. The hundred million people in Eastern Europe 
are openly the enemies of their puppet regimes and tens of 
millions in Russia proper are secretly the enemies of the 
Kremlin regime. This is the most hopeful element in the 
world equation. 

Precisely because a balance of destructive force is being 
reached, the struggle by means short of war, the political and 
psychological contest we think of as the cold war, has become 
decisive. In that struggle the Kremlin's greatest weakness— 
and therefore our greatest advantage—is its failure to attain 
real unity with its subjects. Our opportunity and our duty, 
to ourselves and to all mankind, is to make common cause 
with those people against our common enemy. 

I am talking about an all-out political and psychological 
offensive against the communist world—on the same scale, 
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with the same flexible methods but inflexible determination, 
as the communist offensive against our world. Unhappily we 
have not even begun co fight the cold war. If we lose it by 
default, we will be just as dead as if we lost a hot war. 

I trust that no one will rush to the conclusion that I am 
predicting a revolution in Russia. I am merely pointing out 
that the ingredients of revolution are there. In the measure 
that we ignore the fact and fail to use it in order to keep the 
enemy off balance, we are making the Kremlin an invaluable 
gift. 

In August 1955, soon after his return from the Geneva 
summit meeting, President Eisenhower spoke some words 
born out of the frustration of that conference. 

“Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no deeper than this 
single desire—” he said, “can produce outright or implicit 
agreement that injustice and wrongs of the present shall be 
perpetuated into the future. We must not participate in any 
such false agreement. Thereby we would outrage ovr own 
conscience. In the eyes of those who suffer injustice we would 
become partners with their oppressors. In the judgment of 
history we would have sold out the freedom of men for the 
pottage of a false hope.” 

Those words are, if anything, more pertinent today than they 
were three years ago. We must keep faith with our own 
civilization. We must differentiate sharply between the Mos- 
cow dictatorship and those whom it enslaves and despoils 

The over-all contest between the two worlds will not be 
decided by weapons alone. Indeed, the chances are that 
weapons will not be used. The contest will also be decided by 
ideas and by ideals, by the hunger of individual men—in 
Russia no less than in Hungary or our own country—for 
dignity, freedom and happiness. 

If our supremacy in technology has for the moment been 
opened to question, our supremacy in the realm of the human 
spirit is beyond doubt. We have a clear advantage in human 
values, in spiritual insight, in political liberty and creative 
freedom. It is an advantage that weighs heavily in the scales of 
destiny. Let’s not underrate or dissipate its force. Let us, rather, 
find the moral courage to use it boldly to rally to our side 
the humanity behind the Iron Curtain, and above all, the 
peoples of Soviet Russia. 
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N THE Cleveland Plain Dealer there recently appeared 
an article written by the Financial Editor and headlined 
“Invest in America”. It went on to say: 

“A solid answer to the usual May Day show of muscle 
by the communists is being forged in Cleveland oy busi- 
ness leaders from many industries. It will culminate in 
a civic luncheon. This is the “Invest in America” week 
celebration which is part of the national celebration to 
be held in more than seventy cities in the country. The 
theme this year is “Money at work means men at work.” 
Another theme suggested was “Keep America out of the 
red and the Reds out of America.” The purpose of “Invest 
in America” it was pointed out, is to emphasize that what 
has made America a great country with the highest liv- 
ing standard of any nation in history is the willingness 


of men to invest their savings in present and new busi- 

nesses with all the people being the real winners . . . 

It is the best defense against the isms that today threaten 

our national life. For our children’s future job opportuni- 

ties this “Invest in America” program must be con- 
tinued . >.” 

Reading the article, I could not help wondering—lIs this 
all we should invest in America? Only the dollars we have 
saved? Is our job the best defense against the isms from 
abroad that threaten our national life? Is our material standard 
of living our only asset to protect us and keep us strong amid 
world tensions and cold war? Is this what the Pilgrim 
Fathers to these shores and caused us to rebel against England? 
Is this what inspired the Gettysburg Address? Is this what the 
teeming immigrants from all corners of the world were think- 
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ing about when they gratefully entered our gates? Is this an 
adequate answer to the challenge of communism? 

Many Americans seem to have been deluded these days by 
the belief that the solution of our contemporary ills lies in 
the material field. They think that keeping business and 
industry going, avoiding depressions, turning out more con- 
sumers goods, keeping men employed and increasing our 
prosperity will have the effect of removing fear and insecurity. 
While economic factors are important in our national health 
and well-being, they are only a part of the answer to the 
gnawing problem of Russian sputniks and national upheavals 
and shaky governments whose foundations are constantly 
being undermined by communist plots hatched in Moscow. 
The material aspects of our American civilization are perhaps 
the least impressive portions of our American character. Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanon’s able Foreign Minister and philoso- 
pher who is decidedly pro-Western in his thinking, has com- 
mented on our preoccupation with the material life in these 
terms: 

“There are many phases of western life which are 
repulsively materialistic. The spirit of business and gain, 
the maddening variety of things exciting your con- 
cupiscence, the utter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, 
all this is not something to attract and inspire . . . To the 
superficial observer who is unable to penetrate to the 
core of love and truth which is still at the heart of the 
West there is little to choose between the soulless 
materialism of the"West and the militant materialism of 
the East.” 

A philosophy embracing materialism to the exclusion of 
the necessary balancing idealism is dangerous to follow. It 
corrupts the character and causes decay. Our gadget-loving, 
gadget-dominated age has had ample warning from history 
not to put its trust in material strength and power alone. Long 
ago Kipling wrote this warning in the stately lines of his 
“Recessional”: 

“For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 

America is built on investments more solid than dollars 
which keep our machines running and our employment 
pails full. To invest in the real America is to bolster the 
qualities that have made this nation unique among the peoples 
of the world. They are intangible investments, but far more 
important to the future welfare of this country than our 
physical standard of living and our material prosperity. With 
them we are sustained and strong in time of difficulty. With- 
out them we are weak and insecure, for all our houses and 
automobiles and refrigerators and television sets. Without 
them we give the world an untrue and distorted picture of 
America. 

What are these solid American investments that can yield 
us rich and satisfying dividends? 

One is freedom. A second is faith in our system of gov- 
ernment. A third is brotherhood. And a fourth is religion. 
They are all related to the essential character of American life. 
But when any of these assets so necessary to the general welfare 
of our nation is missing, we are not functioning in accordance 
with the best that the American has to show to the world, nor 
are we furthering sufficiently the true goals of our nation. 

I. INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM. It is the free person 
who possesses the greatest incentive and is fired by the 
strongest ambitions. A man is not free when he is afraid of 
his job, or afraid of his future, when he prefers conformity 
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to all else. William Whyte’s book “The Organization Man” 
gives us a revealing insight into our national community in 
which individuals have abandoned freedom of opinion, free- 
dom of outlook, freedom of enterprise and freedom of conduct 
for the sake of material security. Two years after the publica- 
tion of this volume it was adjudged by the American Library 
Association to be the finest book in the field of contemporary 
affairs and problems because it had opened the eyes of Ameri- 
cans to what has been happening to them. As Gilbert Seldes 
wrote in the Saturday Review of Literature, “it tells the story of 
the migration of Americans, not from farm to city, not from 
laboring to service jobs, but from independence to organiza- 
tion as the basis of existence”. When our youth at college 
deliberately choose silence and conformity in the face of 
political and social decisions, when, as Whyte has pointed out, 
young corporation executives will, for the sake of security, 
surrender their own judgment about the type of girl to marry, 
the kind of club of join, the model of automobile to drive and 
the character of community to dwell in, we are in the process 
of turning our backs upon freedom. If we wish to impress 
other peoples by our free environment we must demonstrate 
by personal example our devotion to this sacred concept of life. 
We cannot, to use a Biblical phrase, continue indefinitely to 
be the “hand of Esau and the voice of Jacob”. We must be 
able to export freedom as we export our material commodities. 

Il. INVESTMENT IN FAITH IN OUR SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT. Many Americans, disheartened by the 


vigorous onrush of communist totalitarianism, have shown 
little faith in the system of government which is theirs. Some 
have begun to wonder whether we can cope with the ruthless 
drive of the Russian dictators and their satellites. They are 
filled with fear and foreboding. Such tend to forget that twenty 
years ago Anne Lindbergh wrote a book called “The Wave 
of the Future” in which she predicted that Fascism would 


triumph over democracy because of its dynamism. Anne 
Lindbergh was mistaken. And those who, like her, are ready 
to count our American democracy out, will also be mistaken 
if they think that communism is the wave of the future. The 
Russians are now busy claiming credit for just about every- 
thing in civilization. But in spite of their scientific achieve- 
ments, the fact still remains that under soviet rule men are 
not free, and that in the long run free men will always out- 
distance those controlled by their government. Not all the 
Russian propaganda claims need be taken seriously. There 
is the story of a Russian guide who was proudly pointing out 
to an American tourist a famous fellow Russian, Popoff by 
name. Popoff, said the guide, had invented baseball, the 
sewing machine, the cotton gin, the electric light bulb and a 
few other items. The astonished American asked the guide a 
single question, “Who is that litiie Russian standing next to 
Popoff?” “Oh,” said the guide, “that’s the man who invented 
Popoff.” 

One of the great books that shed light on American 
thought and character is Frederick Jackson Turner's “The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History” written in 
1893. There is an excellent evaluation of this study by Pro- 
fessor Ray Allan Billington of Northwestern University in a 
recent issue of “The American Heritage”. What Turner said 
is worth remembering in this day of fear, conformity and 
confusion when Americans often overlook the weapons of 
human dignity and democracy in the cold war with the East. 

“The essential and necessary qualities in the American 
character”, said Turner, “came out of the life on the frontier 
and to a lesser degree on the farms”. He defined these qualities 
as follows: 

“The coarseness and strength combined with acuteness 
and inquisitiveness, that practiced inventive turn of mind 
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quick to find expedients, that masterful grasp of material 
things, lacking in the artistic, but powerful to effect 
great ends, that restless, nervous energy, that dominant 
individualism working for good and for evil,—these are 
the traits of the frontier. The most important effect of the 
frontier has been in the promotion of democracy here and 

in Europe ... The frontier is productive of individualism 

. To the frontier the American intellect owes its most 
striking characteristics . . . Since the days when the fleet 
of Columbus sailed into the waters of the new world, 
America has been another name for opportunity ... What 
the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, breaking the 
bond of custom, offering new experiences, calling out 
new institutions and activities, that and more the ever 
retreating frontier has been to the United States directly 
and to the nations of Europe more remotely.” 

Modern technology is providing America with new frontiers 
to bring forth new capacities and new techniques in meeting 
the challenges of our environment—intensive farming, elec- 
tronics, mechanics, engineering, manufacturing and nuclear 
fission. The basic spirit of the American Frontier is very much 
alive. Because of its existence Americans continue to draw 
from the earth, the sea and the sky the means of making life 
better and healthier, and increasing the life span continuously. 
From our laboratories and manufactories arises steadily the 
economic life process indicative of the incentive of a people to 
improve On its past 

But it is important for us to note that our intensified 
research and development and improvement of our marvelous 
gadgets is performed in an atmosphere of free enterprise, in 
the challenge of competition, in the self-reliance that is so 
much in keeping with the character of our people. It is our 
way of life, our form of government that fertilizes our soil 
with extraordinary richness and makes our undertakings so 
exciting. 

III. INVESTMENT IN BROTHERHOOD. Much has been 
written and said about Little Rock in recent months. I doubt 
if anyone has put the issue of brotherhood in the United States 
more concretely and compellingly than Father Louis J. 
Twomey, Professor of Philosophy at Loyola University in 
New Orleans. In a paper which he presented before the na- 
tional convention of the Religious Education Association held 
in Chicago, he called attention to the fact that while subjugat- 
ing of foreign peoples has never been a major factor in the 
policies of the United States government, since our founding 
days we have had a form of domestic colonialism; and the 
story of our colonialism has been the most tragic chapter in 
our history. If we are honest with ourselves we shall have to 
admit that the chapter is far from finished. 

The issue of domestic colonialism is now being tested in 
the South, and Little Rock is its symbol. The Supreme Court 
courageously faced it. Americans in both the North and the 
South have not yet fully come to grips with it. In the meantime 
we are paying a heavy price for refusing to face up to the 
implications of the violations of brotherhood in our land. 
Father Twomey put it this way: 

“In our treatment of the Negro we have seriously 
weakened our appeal for democracy to some two billions 
of people making up the non-white races. And if we 
continue to deal with the Negro as if he were an inferior 
being, we will force these three quarters of the earth's 
inhabitants who share the kinship of color with the 
Negro, to turn elsewhere for help and hope of freedom.” 
The Negro tells us in clear and unmistakable terms that he 

does not seek integration because he wants to be among the 
whites, but because he wants to be treated like a human 
being, like any other American. If freedom and human 
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dignity are lacking then equal but separate facilities are 
meaningless to him. “I don’t want to be given things and be 
told that I should be grateful,” he says, “I just want to be 
treated like any other human being.” 

Except in time of war and national emergency our invest- 
ment in brotherhood has been poor and scanty. We pay lip 
service to its appeal. We approve in principle :he program of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews and express 
our feelings in broad generalizations similar to declarations 
against sin. But we do not take seriously the necessity for 
understanding the millions of our neighbors who make up our 
great democracy, the Protestants and Catholics and Jews and 
blacks and whites, natives and foreign-born, city dweller and 
farmer, employer and employee. The time has long passed 
when we can safely ignore the psychological struggle waged 
by Soviet Russia for the minds eS people to whom she appeals 
with slogans of brotherhood. If we can live at peace with our 
neighbors in America we shall have taken the first great step 
forward in displaying democracy at its best. 

IV. INVESTMENT IN RELIGION. In spite of our large 
enrollments in the churches and synagogues of our land, in 
spite of the religious revival now heralded far and wide, in 
spite of the enormous attendance at the meetings of evangel- 
ists, there is more motion than thought, more revival than 
religion in our church edifices. Our seminaries are confronted 
with the problem of teaching divinity students to be prophets 
as well as priests who preserve the status of our religious 
institutions. Our church people are challenged by the ugly 
specters of bigotry, discrimination and segregation. Our clergy, 
affected by the pressures of their environment, ofttimes take 
on the appearance of business men rather than spiritual 
leaders, job holders rather than shepherds. 

Too many in America look upon religion as an element of 
comfort. Over a generation ago we were warned in Matthew 
Arnold’s famous essay “Hebraism and Hellenism” to beware 
of a religion that caters to the easy ways of existence. The 
famous Victorian poet said: 

“But there is a saying which I have heard attributed 
to Mr. Carlyle about Socrates—a very happy saying 
whether it is really Mr. Carlyle’s or not—which excellently 
marks the essential point in which Hebraism differs from 
Hellenism. “Socrates,” this saying goes, “is terribly at ease 
in Zion.” Hebraism—and here is the source of its won- 
derful strength—has always been severely preoccupied 
with an awful sense of the impossibility of being at ease 
in Zion; of the difficulties which oppose themselves to 
man’s pursuit or attainment of that perfection of which 
Socrates talks so hopefully and, as from this point of 
view, one might almost say, so glibly.” 

Religion was never intended to be an anodyne to give 
people a sense of euphoria. It is a goad to the human con- 
science, a spur to the development of character, a challenge 
to the social imperfections of the times. Seen in this light, 
it is wholly different from the commen concept held by 
those who think that “peace of mind” can be obtained without 
great effort and who interpret it as a badge of respectability, 
a Sabbath cloak to cover up week-day behavior. 

Many of our difficulties spring from a lack of religion. Ir is 
not the material, but the spiritual elements that can help us 
meet the problems that beset us. We still possess the highest 
living standard of any country on earth. Our poor and under- 
privileged fare better on the whole than do the comparatively 
well to do in other lands. But our preoccupation with this 
phase of existence has not given us the strength necessary to 
cope with the changing world. Too many of us are caught in 
an economic web with no higher aim than the accumulation 
of the world’s goods as the summum bonum of existence. No 
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wonder we are frightened at such words as “integration” or 
helpless in the face of a recession which reveals only too 
glaringly the nature of a society built on the installment plan. 
We have established values built on material objects rather 
than on inner standards, and Russian sputniks produce in us 
the naive belief that if we obtain enough scientists we shall 
be able to overcome the challenges that come from the East. 
We have wandered far from the faith of our fathers when we 
can read of a movement in Texas called “Freedom in Action”, 
whose creed reads, “There is no deity save gain and Horatio 
Alger is his prophet”. It is religion that gave this country its 
character and it is religion that will ultimately save us from 
our present difficulties. 

The Saturday Evening Post is now publishing a significant 
series of articles called “Adventure of the Mind”. The first, 
by an anthropologist, Dr. Loren Eisely, offers us a profound 
thought to guide us in these world-shaking times: 

“Man”, he says, “whether he engages in war or not is 
in a pyramiding technological society whose values are 
largely directed upon things. The most important fact in 
such a material age is that we do not abandon or forget 
that man has always sought to transcend himself spiritual- 
ly, and this is part of his strange heritage. It is a heritage 
which must be preserved in our schools and churches, for 
in a society without deep historical memory the future 
ceases to exist and the present becomes meaningless 
cacophony. A future worth contemplating will not be 
achieved solely by flights to the far side of the moon. It 
will not be found in space. It will be achieved, if achieved 
at all, in individual hearts . . . 

“The rationality of man, a great theologian once 
wrote, ‘is the little tell-tale rift in mature which shows 
there is something beyond or behind her.’ It remains for 
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man in his moral freedom to prove that statement true.” 

Here, then, are some solid American investments—freedom, 
faith in the American way, brotherhood and religion. These 
investments can yield the dividends of sanity, courage, hope 
and meaning in our daily lives, and renew in us the moral 
energy necessary to cope with the awesome challenges of our 
atomic age as well as the propaganda of cynical men abroad 
whom absolute power has, in the phrase of Lord Acton, cor- 
rupted absolutely. 

This nation, under God, was founded on spiritual invest- 
ments by men who sacrificed material gain for principles. 
Our western civilization has established great power of arms 
and machines. Our Secretary of State recently expressed in 
public his confidence in those weapons to defeat the East. But 
those are not our strongest weapons. We have truth and 
decency on our side. We have free men on our side. We 
have a sound heart and individual dignity on our side. With 
our spiritual investments validated by the sacrifice of the many 
who died to defend our way of life in days past, we can still 
offer to the world a greater and higher set of values than those 
among the godless who glorify materialism for its own sake. 

But we must apply our hearts as well as our hands in 
making these investments effective. We must work for our 
democracy as others work for the things alien to our way of 
life. In this period of fear and decay when old worlds are dying 
and new worlds are being born, we are challenged to use our 
spiritual assets before it is too late. With these assets we can 
find answer to the doubts and uncertainties of our time. By 
the use of them we can, if we will, know that democracy is 
not a delusion, and that America which has been a great 
inspiration in the past, is still the land of opportunity and 
hope, a land destined to bring men fulfillment in their lives 
here and everywhere on earth. 
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the study and the implementing of the rights of labor. 

Catholics can date the modern phase of that study from 
the days of Pope Leo XIII, and the rise in Europe of the great 
trade-union movement. 

Parallel with this Christian affirmation of the dignity of 
labor and its consequent political and social rights, there has 
been a great program in secular society in favor of organized 
labor. Some feel that the progress has now reached a point 
where the friends of the labor movement would be well- 
advised to take stock of labor’s power, and perhaps determine 
whether certain new emphasis may not be needed in order to 
consolidate the gains which labor has made to guarantee the 
more effective attainment of the true purpose of the labor 
movement. 


Re YEARS have given a tremendous impetus to 


SIMILAR STUDY 

A similar study should be made about management and its 
power. Whole schools of social and political thinking are or- 
— in espousal of the essential principles of the systems 
avoring management, or of those which lean more to the side 
of labor. In our country, the definition of what people mean by 
the left and the right in social theory and political action is 
frequently a definition in terms of labor and management. 


Generally speaking, people are thought to be rightists, if 
not reactionaries, who begin their thinking and tend to make 
it end with considerations of the importance and the rights 
of owners, specifically of management. Conversely, people are 
considered to be leftists who begin their social thinking and 
political »lanning with a bias in favor of labor, of its problems 
and privileges. 

I suggest a middle position based on something else 
than preoccupation with either management or labor, yet 
including both. The middle position must do its thinking in 
terms of both management and labor, or, if you prefer, in 
terms of neither, save to the extent that each included the 
term of reference which is fundamental to Christian and 
democratic thinking. A democratic government is not made 
up of the members of any one class, or the champions of the 
interest of one class. 

That is why a government made up of capitalists, or de- 
voted to capitalistic interests, would always be undemocratic. 
That is also why a so-called dictatorship of the proletariat can 
never be represented as democratic, or as a means to 
democracy. So, too, a democratic social theory is never rightist 
or leftist in the sense that it favors management to the disad- 
vantage of labor, or labor to the embarrassment of manage- 
ment. 
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BALANCED POSITION 

Sound moral teaching and democratic social inspiration 
have both found the perfect middle term of reference which 
enables the same citizen to keep a balanced position, at once 
Christian and American, between the preferences of the right 
and those of the left, between management and labor. That 
term of reference is the person. Catholic social teaching re- 
duces the rights of management to the rights of persons who 
own property, and it reduces the rights of labor to the rights 
of persons who offer their toil. 

It demands of persons who constitute management a just 
recognition of the equal dignity of the persons who engage 
in labor, and it demands of persons who constitute labor a 
scrupulous recognition of the rights, inherent and acquired, of 
those who constitute management. It demands of both camps 
that they have a decent regard for the rights of the rest of us 
persons, who, whether we own and operate or whether we 
work for others, constitute the general public, the consumers, 
other persons whose rights and necessities are no less real 
than those of management and of labor. 

I speak this morning for those other persons. Call us if you 
will friends of management and friends of labor. We cannot 
love the one and hate the other. They are dependent on one 
another. They need one another. They go together. Unless 
there is greater cooperation between them and more effective 
collective bargaining, we can foresee nothing ahead of us but 
inflation, which is far more disastrous than a temporary re- 
cession. The spiral of inflation will go higher and higher with 
every demand for unreasonable salary increases and other 
benefits. 

Many outstanding leaders in the labor movement recognize 
this and they are abandoning wage increases during these days 
of extensive unemployment or they are settling their disputes 
in a calm, friendly way by compromise—through lessening 
their demands. This is a welcome sign. But we have not seen 
too much evidence of this attitude in our locality. Take only 
one example: during recent months, new construction involv- 
ing a hundred million dollars has been suspended, curtailed or 
abandoned because of one strike after another. Many of the 
skilled and unskilled employees have been unemployed for 
weeks; restless, disappointed and discouraged they became 
resentful. They knew that an abundance of work awaited 
them, but they were idle. I know this from conversation with 
them. 


AWAIT OUTCOME 

Big corporations can await the outcome of such labor shut- 
downs for they can pass along additional costs to the public. 
But those on strike seldom regain their losses and individuals 
who finance building programs are unable to estimate their 
budgets. It is time that conferences for collective bargaining 
conclude without strikes. We have no alternative at the pre- 
sent time but to file away the plans for new construction until 
these periodical strikes end and costs come within our means. 
Ever since the end of World War II construction costs, even 
in the opinion of the best of labor's leaders, have gone to 
extremes and there is no end in sight. We are being forced out 
of the field of construction for it is impossible to estimate 
accurately the skyrocketing of prices. So also are those who 
wish to build new homes or to renovate old ones and others 
responsible for the completion of expansion programs of 
religious, charitable and educational institutions. 

I call upon those representing labor and management in the 
construction industry and in all industries to settle their 
differences promptly and permanently and in the true Ameri- 
can spirit of compromise. After all the public should be given 
some consideration, if not representation in this drive for 
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more and more. We pay the bills. Probably the time has come 
for the public itself to organize. 

You have often heard it said that the evil men do lives 
after them while the good they do is often buried with them. 
Organized labor has been in for a pretty rough time lately 
as a result of evils among some labor officials unearthed by the 
Senate Rackets Committee. This committee has found that 
there has been a betrayal of the ideals of honest leadership of 
the labor movement—a betrayal that has profoundly disturbed 
the vast majority of the AFL-CIO. 

Investigations have disclosed that more than $10 million 
in union funds have been stolen or misused, that democratic 
processes within certain unions have been rejected, that the 
wishes of union members have been ignored and union 
elections have been rigged. These investigations have also 
revealed that the role of management in all these evil activi- 
ties has been tainted with an equal lack of ethical standards, 
moral integrity, and the infiltration of gangsters. These evils 
will live a long time in the minds of the public who heard or 
read about them. To say the least, the repercussions generated 
from this scandalous picture have produced very bad public 
relations for both labor and management. 

It is true that comparatively few labor officials and man- 
agement representatives are guilty of these crimes. But, un- 
fortunately, the sincere and honest leaders on both sides do 
not command the publicity given to the traitors. The good 
they do is often buried where it is seen by only a few > eq 
To offset the evil done by the traitors to the cause of labor, 
I would like to hear some influential labor leader appeal to 
local unions to act wisely, cautiously, and conservatively during 
these times in demanding new contracts, calling for unreason- 
able salary increases and fringe benefits, and to settle disagree- 
ments without work stoppage, to bargain and to compromise 
without loss of work, without strikes, or the threat of strikes, 
to stop blocking the use of labor-saving devices on the job, 
to prevent slowdowns, to put an end to the forcing of over- 
time, the spread-work tactics, the standby crews, and the 
featherbedding. 

Let him also add that justice requires that labor and man- 
agement also must give “an honest day's work for a day’s 
pay.” Then, at last, we may be on the way to cut the cost of 
construction, thereby giving industry an incentive to expand 
their plants, allowing developers to put up more commercial 
buildings, making it possible for more people to buy homes, 
and helping individuals, like myself, to build needed churches, 
schools, and other institutions. The end result would mean 
more and longer jobs for the building and construction union 
members. 

If our local unions adopt this policy, and, if this policy 
spreads to other unions, the labor movement will accomplish 
something that will sweeten the public’s bad taste resulting 
from some of the testimony—and lack of it—before the 
United States Senate Rackets Committee. 

This type of thinking among labor officials will win friends 
and influence people. It is the kind of thinking that is long 
overdue. To be effective, it must be adopted by all unions. 


HOUSE IN ORDER 


Matiagement must, likewise put its house in order. All the 
evils are not on the side of labor. Management should be more 
conscious of the fact that it cannot exist as a class by itself 
and deal with labor as another and distinct class. We must 
talk less of management and labor and of managing classes 
and the laboring classes and talk more of the human persons 
who happen to own the tools of society and the no less human 
persons who work with these tools. 
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You will do democracy a great service if you constantly 
recall to the minds of men the existence and the greater 
importance of persons within and above all classes, whether 
of management or of labor. Persons are inviolable, essential, 
in a sense eternal. Classes are not. Classes are accidental 
groupings, constantly changing, both in their character and 
in their makeup. Persons are the foundations of society, as 
well as the reasons for society's existence. 

It is more important to be a person than it is to be a 
banker. It is more important to be a person than it is to be 
a bricklayer. It is more important to be a person than it is to 
be a college graduate. It is more important to be a person 
than it is to have a union card. All these other categories have 
their utility and even their necessity, but they are chiefly 
justified only when and as they help individuals to be inde- 
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pendent persons, developed personalities. 

I am not sure that these truths are as well-remembered as 
they should be. The acid test of labor-management relations, 
as of all other political and social systems, is not how well 
these promote the interests of a class or of a partisan group. 
The acid test is how well they promote the interests of the 
persons whom they exist to serve. It will be a sad day for 
democracy and an eclipse of Christian social idealism if the 
rights of the person are forgotten in the battle for the rights 
of the worker, and if individual personality suffers at the ex- 
pense of a highly regimented, impersonal class system which 
divides our society into two totalitarian camps: management 
and labor. A new approach is needed. To give it a name—let 
us call it operation personality. In practice, it means deal 
with one another not as classes but as persons, as brothers. 


Can Technology Solve Our 
Railroad Problems? 


ECONOMIC WASTE OF TRANSPORTATION RESOURCES MUST BE ELIMINATED 


By ALFRED E. PERLMAN, President, New York Central System 


Delivered to the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, May 5, 1958 


LITTLE MORE than a century ago, technology made it 

possible to lay iron rails through the American wilder- 

ness. It placed on those rails a steam engine. By thus 
reducing friction the engine could do as much work as ten or 
twenty teams of horses pulling coaches or wagons over dirt 
roads. And it could no the job faster and cheaper. 

This was the beginning of our industrial economy—and 
the highest standard of living in the world. 

As the engine travelled west, the wagon train, the stage 
coach and even the canal boat were displaced—displaced for- 
ever, we thought at the time. But the stage coach and the 
canal boat were not really dead. Thanks to newer technology, 
rubber tires combined with surfaced roads and the internal 
combustion engine, and every man could drive his own stage 
coach. As the rivers were dredged and a way of passage 
through the skies was discovered, new canal boats and the 
airplane took their place in the transport world. When the 
steam locomotive began to falter, modern technology, spurred 
on at Detroit, applied the internal combustion engine to the 
rails and saved the railroads. 

Now, I do not wish to give the impression that only in 
locomotives has technology contributed to the creation of the 
railroads and their mass productivity. But it is from the prime 
mover that all other activities of our industry, its growth and 
its progress have sprung. Yet look at some of the other things 
which science and technology are doing for us: 

1. Centralized traffic control—one man sitting at a panel in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, controls the movements of all the trains 
from there to Buffalo—makes two tracks do the work of 
four on the busiest section of the New York Central main line, 
where 85 trains a day meet and pass in automatic safety. 

2. Electronic freight yards—where with 65 foot long analog 
computers, radar, television, IBM punch cards, electric memory 
systems and a host of other technical developments, we can 
classify freight cars in half the time it used to take. We can 
move cars over the hump and down to the 72 different classi- 
fication tracks with such precision in the measuring of their 
speed and rollability, that they will land just where we want 
them to, and couple smoothly and softly into the new trains 


being made up. The speed with which technology is moving 
in this field is such that the Robert R. Young Yard at Elkhart 
is a vast improvement over the Frontier Yard at Buffalo, 
opened only a year before. It is as if the Ford Motor Com- 
pany had introduced the Model ‘'T”” in one year, and come 
out the next with the Thunderbird. 

3. Through the use of the electron microscope our technical 
research center at Cleveland has shown us how to transform 
chemically a low cost locomotive fuel into one which will give 
more horsepower than those priced much higher. We are able 
to diagnose locomotive trouble before it starts through the 
use of the direct reading spectrometer. We are able to make 
quick analysis of products containing organic materials 
through the photospectrometer; we are able to gauge the wear 
and tear of years in a matter of weeks or hours through the 
use of atomically activated engine parts. 

The atomic laboratory at the research center is one of the 
most interesting installations on the railroad. As an example 
they have found that with a strip of cobalt 60 on the ties at 
a weighing point, the gamma rays penetrate car and load. 
This causes a secondary radiation dependent upon the density 
of the materials it encounters. By measuring these rays with 
photoelectric cells attached to a computer, an instantaneous 
calculation of weight of car and contents is obtained, no matter 
the lading of the car, and no matter whether it is running by 
at ten miles an hour or a hundred. 

We have already installed atomically activated krypton 
switch lamps at the Robert R. Young Yard which will give 
light continuously without power or attention for more than 
twelve years. And before too long, the familiar refrigeracor 
car may become a thing of the past as the preservation of 
fresh foods through radiation is perfected. 

4. We have brought automation and assembly line tech- 
niques to our car repair shops. We are building spot repair 
facilities at our yards to bring cars needing quick, running 
repairs to the men and the tools, rather than sending the men 
and the tools out to the repair tracks. 

5. We are applying a mechanized assembly line to our 
maintenance of way operations, a technique which has already 
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proved itself on our Southern District and which now is being 
extended to the rest of the System. Here we use a line of track 
machines which follow one after the other. They clear out 
the ballast, pull out the spikes, pull out the old ties and put in 
new ones, hammer the spikes home, replace the ballast, level 
the tracks, tamp the ballast, align the tracks, and finally dress 
the ballast in the track and sweep the ties clean. It’s a marvel 
to watch these machines strung out and moving ahead, doing 
the job with 20 men that formerly required 200. 

6. We have linked 67 of our yards into a complex com- 
munications system of IBM and teletype controls which give 
us a quick, complete record of every car on our line, where 
it is and when it will arrive at its destination. 

7. We are programming an IBM 705 to give us a host of 
information which we need about our operations and our 
traffic 

8. With Fruehauf's cooperation, we have started Flexi-Van 
Freight Service between Chicago and New York, and expect 
to have it in operation at Detroit next, gradually spreading it 
over the System. Some of you have seen how this works, with 
the container portion of a standard truck trailer sliding off 
its wheels onto a flat car for quick loading and unloading. 

Television, radar, push button electronic train controls, 
IBM cards, analog computers, assembly line techniques, new, 
specialized cars, faster communications—we are using them all, 
and will be using more and more of them in the future. 

In 1957 we budgeted $246 millions for additions and better- 
ments to the New York Central System. 

What have we been able to accomplish with all these ap- 
plications of modern technology? Faster, more dependable 
service for Our customers, greater utilization of our equip- 
ment, greater productivity of our plant. 

Five years ago freight trains on the New York Central 
were 85 cars long and the permissive speed along the freight 
tracks was 30 mules per hour on a large percentage of the 
great Water Level Route. Today, when we have the business, 
many of our trains are 160 cars long, and they speed over 
automatically controlled tracks at 60 miles an hour. 

We inaugurated the “Early Bird” freight service 3 years 
ago. This cuts a day off the shipping schedules between the 
Midwest and the Eastern Seaboard—the kind of improvement 
which our shippers understand and appreciate. And today 
our Service Bureaus can give our shippers almost instantaneous 
information about the location of their shipments. 

Not only has modern technology permitted us to speed up 
our freight on the Central—it has also permitted faster de- 
livery to connecting railroads. The new yard at Elkhart permits 
us to classify trains going directly to Western and Southern 
connections without being switched at Chicago or other 
terminals. This saves at least half a day at Chicago alone. The 
cutoff which was just completed from Elkhart to Jackson 
permits us to move freight from the South and West to 
Detroit without requiring that it pass through Chicago at all. 

The savings which technology has produced have been 
enormous for the railroad: more than $2 million a year in 
fuel alone; many more millions in locomotive maintenance; 
more millions in maintenance of way as we install centralized 
traffic control and turn a four track roadway into two tracks— 
turn double tracks into single track and get more work done 
with half the plant. 

The savings in wages alone during the past four years— 
much of them due to the introduction of automation and 
modern techniques—amount now to almost $200 million a 
year, at today’s wage rates. 

It is no exaggeration to report that technology which created 
the railroads, and saved them once with the diesel locomotive, 
has saved them once more within the past decade. 
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But while the railroads have poured some $13 billion into 
these improvements since the war, we are in even worse shape 
than the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland. She had to run 
fast to stay where she was. We have had to run as fast as we 
could, and we have slipped back. All our investment, all our 
energies bent to bringing the most modern technology to our 
operations and our plant have bought us only time, and the 
time is running out faster than we alone can cope with it. 
Today the producers of mass transportation, upon which mass 
production and our standard of living depend, are faced with 
disaster. 

Why? Because our understanding of the laws of economics 
in this country, and our application of these laws, have not 
kept pace with our understanding and application of tech- 
nology. 

We can turn science to our service and produce technical 
marvels, and we use brains and research and rational thought 
to accomplish these ends. 

But when we attempt to find a rational transportation 
policy in this country, even Alice in Wonderland is no help. 

Let's take a look at Washington. There the Department of 
Commerce, which certainly should have all forms of trans- 
portation under its wing, has the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion—charged with promoting commerce on the inland water- 
ways; The National Maritime Commission—charged with 
promoting commerce on the high seas; the C. A. B.—charged 
with promoting commerce in the air; and the Bureau of 
Public Roads—charged with promoting commerce by high- 
ways. And there we stop. 

Where are the railroads? Not in the Department of Com- 
merce which is charged with promoting the commerce of the 
Country. It is over at the I. C. C. which was set up in the old 
days when the railroads had a monopoly upon inland trans- 
portation, and the Commission was charged with policing 
and restricting their monopoly activities. 

Today when the railroads are carrying only 4% of the 
inter-city passenger traffic (90% goes to the private car on 
the highway) and carrying less than one-half of inter-city 
freight, the National Transportation policy still adheres to the 
old archaic concept of railway monopoly. 

Let's go to New York City where the Central pays $17 
million annually in City taxes. What do we find here? A pub- 
licly financed bus terminal. A publicly financed truck terminal. 
Idlewild Airport where $200 million in additions and im- 
provements are now being made, and LaGuardia Airport 
where $35 million additional tax-payers’ money is to be sunk 
in the next 3 years. Then add to that the operating costs which 
the public is paying! 

Let's go further into New York State where we paid $27.5 
million in taxes last year. 

Paralleling us from Albany to Buffalo is the New York 
State Barge Canal. This year the State has announced that the 
$8.3 million cost for maintaining the canal is greater than it 
can afford and has asked the Inland Waterways Corporation 
to take it over. Let the National government foot the bill! 

On the other side of our railroad is the New York State 
Thruway, which, in the first year of its operation, took 23% 
of our passenger business from the railroad to the private 
automobile. To add insult to injury, after the Thruway was 
constructed, and our passenger business diverted to it, the 
State Commission refused to let us combine the passenger 
trains in order to adjust for the decrease in the number of 
Passengers using our trains. 

North of us, at tax-payers’ expense, is being constructed the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, which will permit foreign cars, made 
with cheaper labor abroad and shipped all the way in foreign 
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bottoms, to be dumped into Detroit to compete with your 
own automobile industry. 

Another example of this same condition is shown on our 
West Shore commutation into New York City, an operation 
where people living in New York use this service to Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey and take the ferry boat across the river 
to New York. The Port Authority built the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. They built the Holland Tunnel and the Lincoln 
Tunnel. All this drained 85% of our commuters from the 
trains. 

Four years ago we applied to the New Jersey Commission 
for relief from the mounting losses. We pointed out that we 
could buy every passenger using this service a new automobile 
every year and still save money if we could drop the service. 
After a year of hearings they told us that we could eliminate 
certain of the trains. 

We then went to the New York Commission since a short 
stretch of this operation takes place in New York State. After 
six months of hearings they told us that it would be necessary 
to run a number of the trains all the way through the New 
Jersey territory even though the New Jersey Commission had 
given us permission to abandon the service. We notified them 
that we were going to Federal Court to contest this order 
since the New York State Commission had no jurisdiction in 
New Jersey. That night taey had the State Court issue an 
injunction—not based on any legal right of the Commission 
to Order us to run the trains, but only stating that we would 
be in contempt of court if we did not obey the injunction. 
And now that situation is dragging its feet in an appeal before 
the higher State Courts. 

The ferry service in this operation is losing $1.5 million 
out of pocket. After a series of hearines before the I. C. C., 
permission to abandon was given by ..e Commission. Then 
the State of New Jersey took us into Court and has held up 
the abandonment of this service, claiming that the I. C. C. has 
no jurisdiction over the interstate ferries. So after three and 
one-half years we still have no idea of who legally has juris- 
diction over what! 

On the other side of the river in our commutation from 
Westchester County—the City of New York, four years ago, 
raised the taxes on the bridge over the Harlem River which 
carries our passengers into Manhattan from $70,000 a year to 
$490,000 a year and at the same time raised the franchise tax 
for the use of our tunnel under Park Avenue from a million 
dollars to $2.5 million a year. We were faced with heavy wage 
increases that year and applied to the Commission for an 
increase in commutation rates. They specified a cost study that 
required us to print special tickets and which took over a 
year to complete, and cost over a third of a million dollars. 
When this study was completed, and after a long series of 
hearings, they allowed an increase which would not even 
cover one-half of the increased taxes in the City of New York. 
They admitted they had no fault to find with our cost figures, 
bur stated “. . . it has been generally recognized for many 
years that railroad passenger business, as presently conducted, 
has not and cannot be operated at a profit.” 

On the New York Central 53% of our train miles are 
passenger train miles. So in effect, the New York State 
Commission has told us that they plan to socialize our railroad. 
But this is the same Commission that allows other public 
utilities, such as the Telephone Company and the Power Com- 
panies rate increases which give them a fair rate of return. 

Two years ago our cost studies confirmed that we were 
losing $14 million out of pocket annually in handling the 
U. S. Mail—this in spite of the fact that we had made capital 
expenditures at many points amounting to millions of dollars 
for chutes, sorting devices and other facilities to increase 
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efficiency. But the continued round of wage increases had 
more than used up the savings produced by our investment. 

We started hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an increase in mail rates in July 1956. The Post 
Office Department came up with a different set of figures than 
the railroads, but even they conceded that their figures showed 
that we were losing money. However, they vigorously opposed 
any increase in our mail rates and the Postmaster General sent 
his assistant to tell me that should we persist in demanding 
this increase, the Post Office wouid divert the mail to highways 
and air. 

I told him that if the Government wanted to relieve us of 
a loss item of $14 million out-of-pocket annually, we would 
welcome their action, but unfortunately we were obligated by 
Law to carry the mail. This is the same Department that 
subsidizes the airlines but is not willing to pay the railroads 
even their out-of-pocket costs at a time when the railroads 
are struggling for their very survival. 

The Federal Government tells us as individuals and as cor- 
porations that we can not be allowed to save our own money. 
They take our savings in the form of wartime income taxes 
and spend them for us. They say that they know how to spend 
the money better than we. Well, they built a railroad station 
in Rome. They have given to railroads in foreign countries 
$1.3 billion of our tax money and through the Export-Import 
Bank they have loaned them an additional 14 billion dollars. 
Now, when we are attempting to meet the seven lean years, 
we have no savings. As a result the Eastern railroads have shut 
down their car shops, cut down their track maintenance pro- 
gram and have deferred most of their improvement program. 

Last year the New York Central System alone budgeted a 
quarter of a billion dollars for additions and betterments to 
its plant—our new electronic yards at Buffalo, Elkhart and 
Youngstown, our centralized traffic control systems; $140 
million for freight cars—steel, timber, cement and labor—a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

This year we had budgeted $150 million for improvements 
on the System. Again—steel, cement, timber and labor. And 
in arriving at our budget we threw out any items that would 
not yield a return of 30% or better. 

Had we been allowed to keep our savings during the good 
years rather than building railroad stations in Italy, think of 
the increased steel production, the timber and cement we 
would be buying, and the additional men in productive work. 
We could go to work immediately on the improvements in our 
1958 budget. Wouldn't it be better if our industry could spend 
its money productively than for the Government to spend $2 
billion of our money for post offices which today are not even 
on the drawing boards? 

I would be the last one in the world to ask this Country 
to forego the advantages of modern technology in any form 
of transportation. But Gresham's law states that “Bad money 
will drive out the good.” And call it any law you wish, sub- 
sidized transportation will drive out the unsubsidized, no 
matter how efficient the latter may be. 

For the first time in many years, members of Congress have 
recognized this situation, and I have passed among you a copy 
of the report of the Smathers Sub-Committee which was 
submitted to the Senate of the United States. This document 
can give you, more objectively than I, a picture of the present 
transportation situation. And these recommendations will go 
far toward a rational transportation policy if approved by the 
Congress of the United States. I hope you will have time to 
read it. For should these recommendations be passed into Law 
it will renew the faith of railroad management in the prin- 
ciple of the American doctrine of equality of opportunity, 
and will encourage investors to furnish the capital for projects 
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which will spur our Country's economy and keep our military 
establishment healthy and vigorous. 

If these recommendations are not adopted, the eventual 
alternative is likely to be socialization of our transportation 
system. And you all know the cost to the taxpayer when a 
democracy Operates any business. 

As Russian industrial power grows, we may find that we 
shall have to choose between the following, if we are to sur- 
vive: better and more economical use of our resources or a 
lower standard of living. 

All of us prefer a democratic system of government to a 
dictatorship. The efficiency of a dictatorship may command our 
grudging admiration, but we know, too, that the efficiency of 
a free people can be unparalleled if free of artificial restraints. 

Russia today has about one-third the railroad mileage of 
the United States. But Russia today produces more ton miles 
of railroad transportation than does the United States. Why? 
Because Russia, in her race to achieve industrial equality with 
the Western World, and then to surpass it, knows that she 
cannot waste her resources. If she is to get the most out of 
the transportation machine at her disposal, she must make 
the most out of the most efficient tool in her transportation 
industry. And that is precisely what she is doing. She is not 
wasting her substance by subsidizing less efficient forms of 
transport. 

One of the human resources which we must develop is the 
resource of economic knowledge and understanding. We must 
also have the courage to apply this knowledge and understand- 
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ing. In the transportation field, it means the courage to remove 
restrictions which no longer make sense, the courage to un- 
chain what once was a giant, but has since been reduced to 
normal size by the growth of its competitors. And it means 
the courage on the part of the railroads themselves to do 
without the restraints and regulations which now make such 
a convenient whipping boy for our grievances. 

At last the Congress of the United States has been aroused 
to the threat the railroads’ condition poses to our economic 
and military welfare. 

Through the Smathers Committee it is intent upon bringing 
more sense to our chaotic transportation policy. The recom- 
mendations of this committee, if followed, will go a long way 
toward restoring some of the freedom which we need if we 
are to survive as a competitive industry. 

The public is aroused, too, and the image which was created 
in the public mind by the abuses of the robber barons of the 
Nineteenth Century is being replaced by a growing realization 
of the railroads’ contribution to our standard of living—a 
standard of living which can only deteriorate under today’s 
weighted rules of the game. 


You are members of an Economic Club with an internation- 
al reputation. Certainly you should be convinced that the 
economic waste of our transportation resources must be 
eliminated. And your convictions should be expressed to your 
Congressmen and Senators. It is urgent that you act now! 
Tomorrow will be too late! 


“Presidential Inability” 


CONSTITUTIONAL CLARIFICATION VITALLY NEEDED 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at the Dinner of the Yale University Law School Association, New Haven, Connecticut, April 25, 1958 


SHOULD LIKE to talk with you today about a matter 
of serious concern to the people of the nation. It is the 
problem of what happens under our Constitution and laws 
when a President is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office in case of illness or other unexpected emergency. 

The problem turns on Section 1 or Article II of the Con- 
stitution, which provides as follows: 

"In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by Law provide for 
the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, both 
of the President and Vice President, declaring what Officer 
shall then act as President, and such Officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the Disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected.” 

Thus, as you can see, this Section expressly declares that in 
case of the President's inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, “the same shall devolve upon 
the Vice President . . . until the Disability be removed. . . .” 
From a study of the records of the Constitutional Convention 
it is clear that it is “the powers and duties”, not “the said 
office”, which “shall devolve” upon the Vice President, and for 
the temporary period of inability only. In other words, the 
Vice President does not become President, he merely exercises 
the powers and duties, he acts as President. 

This is clear from the records of the Convention, but it is 


not so clear from the plain face of the Constitution itself. So 
the first time the clause was invoked, trouble arose with it. 

When President William Henry Harrison died in 1841, 
there was objection to Vice President Tyler actually becoming 
President because it was thought that the precedent would 
complicate the situation when a President became disabled. It 
was urged, based upon a study of records of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, that a Vice President was not intended to 
become President under the succession clause previously 
quoted, but merely to exercise the powers and duties of the 
President until his inability was removed. Tyler thought other- 
wise and signed his name as President. 

Regardless of the intent of the framers of the Constitution, 
seven Vice Presidents have, upon the death of the President, 
been recognized as succeeding to the office of the Presidency. 
From these Precedents, it has been assumed that the Vice 
President becomes President and does not merely act as such 
when the President dies. This was Daniel Webster's view when 
President Harrison died, namely, that Vice President John 
Tyler actually became President. 

It was these very precedents which were often relied on by 
those who argued that a Vice President supercedes the Presi- 
dent permanently whenever the Vice President exercises 
presidential power. While the large majority of scholars dis- 
agree with this theory, the fact remains that enough doubt 
has been engendered to discourage Vice Presidents from acting 
as President. 
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President Garfield, for example, lingered for eighty days 
after he was shot on July 2, 1881. During these eighty days, he 
performed only one official act—the signing of an extradition 
paper. In the early days of his illness his mind was clear, but 
thereafter he was unconscious and suffered from hallucinations. 
There was important business requiring the President's atten- 
tion which was neglected. There was a serious crisis in our 
foreign affairs. Yet, only routine business was handled by 
department heads such as could be transacted without the 
President's supervision. There was criticism that Secretary of 
State Blaine was usurping the President's duties, and insistent 
demands that the Vice President act. The Cabinet was generally 
in agreement on the desirability of having Vice President 
Arthur act as President, but four of the seven Cabinet mem- 
bers, including the Attorney General, felt that if he did Gar- 
field could never again return to office. 

Considerable agitation was raised at the time for clarifica- 
tion of the law, but upon Garfield’s death on September 20, 
the matter was dropped until President Wilson became ill in 
1919. 

At this time, once again, there was a repetition of what went 
on before. President Wilson was actually unable to perform 
most of his duties from September 1919 until the end of his 
term in March 1921. Not only did numerous domestic and 
international matters fail to receive his attention, but as you 
may recall his inability occurred during the crucial Senate 
debate on the Versailles Treaty. 

The Vice President, the Cabinet and the public were all 
kept in the dark about Wilson's condition. History records 
that Mrs. Wilson and the President's physician played an im- 
portant role in making and deciding matters of large public 
policy. The Cabinet tried its best to keep the affairs of the 
Government from becoming paralyzed. But when Wilson 
heard that Secretary of State Lansing had called Cabinet meet- 
ings, he accused Lansing of usurping presidential power, and 
fired him. 

Attempts made to get Vice President Marshall to act as 
President failed. Marshall was unwilling to act because of his 
loyalty to the President and the fear that once he did act, 
Wilson would be ousted permanently from the Presidency. 

In each of these two cases administration of the government 
practically came to a standstill because of the apprehension 
that once the Vice President was called on to act, he would 
supercede the disabled President for the remainder of the term. 
As a result of Wilson’s prolonged illness, widespread discus- 
sion again ensued for clarification of the law, but when his 
term expired interest in the matter died down again. 

Today offers the best opportunity in history to solve this 
problem and the administration has recommended to the 
Congress a constitutional amendment to govern in case of 
Presidential inability. The Administration Plan is embodied 
with minor revision in a bill introduced by Senators Kefauver 
and Dirksen with considerable bi-partisan support. 

—— 1 restates existing law in case of death of the Presi- 
nt. 

Section 2 provides that, if a President declares in writing 
that he is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, such powers and duties shall be discharged by the Vice 
President as Acting President. This section authorizes a Presi- 
dent to announce his own inability knowing that his powers 
and duties will be restored to him when he recovers. 

Section 3 of the Plan deals with cases in which the President 
is unable or unwilling to declare his own inability. In such 
cases, the Vice President with the approval of a majority of 
the heads of the executive departments in office—that is to 
say the President’s Cabinet—would make the decision. 

The majority of scholars are agreed that the Vice President 
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presently has the authority under the Constitution to make 
the determination of Presidential inability. Section 3 is con- 
sistent with this view but goes further and selects the Cabinet 
as the proper body to participate along with the Vice President 
in declaring a President's inability. 

Section 4 provides that whenever the President declares in 
writing that his inability is terminated, the President shall 
resume the exercise of the powers and duties of his office on 
the seventh day after making such announcement, or earlier 
than the seven days if he and the Vice President so determine. 
Thus Section 4 provides a disabled President with a constitu- 
tional guarantee that he can regain the powers of his office if 
he is of the opinion that his inability has been removed. This 
of course would be an important factor in persuading a Presi- 
dent to relinquish the powers of his office. 

Then too, the Vice President would certainly not attempt to 
assume the duties of the Presidency unless it were clear beyond 
challenge in any quarter that the President was in fact actually 
disabled from exercising the powers and duties of his office. 
On the other hand, a constitutional provision which makes it 
clear that the Vice President is merely acting as President for 
a temporary period, negates any motive of usurpation. Thus 
no Vice President should refuse—as did Vice President Arthur 
and Marshall—to perform his constitutional duty of serving 
as the alternate executive for a temporary period if the 
circumstances required such action. The President's immediate 
family and ‘riends would be stripped of any motive to oppose 
the Vice President, as in Wilson's case, for on regaining his 
health the President could simply assert his ability and regain 
the powers and duties of the office. 

This leaves open one extreme contingency, a difference in 
opinion between the President and the Vice Prsident as to 
whether the inability has ended. 

Section 4 would allow the President co resume the functions 
of his office in event of such a dispute, but provide for the im- 
mediate action of Congress, whether then in session or not 
to resolve the question of Presidential inability if raised in 
writing by the Vice President supported by a majority of the 
Cabinet. A two-thirds vote of the members present in both 
Houses would determine the existence of a President's inability; 
a majority vote of both Houses could restore the powers of the 
office to him at a later date if he ever recovered. 

This procedure is much more desirable and appropriate 
than impeachment proceedings. First, while members of Con- 
gress might be reluctant to impeach the President because of 
the odium that attaches to this proceeding, they would act 
more freely in removing a President physically unable to 
perform the duties of his office. Second, impeachment would 
remove the President permanently; a determination of inability 
by Congress would enable the President to reassume the 
powers of his office upon recovery. 

So long as the determination of inability is left within the 
Executive branch, either by the President or Vice President as 
is now true under the Constitution, or by the Vice President 
and Cabinet under the circumstances proposed by the Resolu- 
tion, there can be ueither harassment of the President nor 
impairment of his prestige in the eyes of the people. 

But if we transfer the power of imitial determination of 
inability out of the Executive branch, as for example to a 
medical commission, or in some fashion share it with others 
outside the Executive branch, then the way is opened for 
harassing the President for political and personal motives. Our 
solution must contemplate the testing of it—if need be—in 
circumstances similar to the time of President Johnson and the 
Reconstruction Congress, when violent personal differences 
and party controversy might invite the Congress to use any 
power it had to determine presidential inability as a weapon 
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of harassment—if such a weapon were easily at hand. This 
possibility could severely weaken the Presidency at the very 
time when assertion of its full power was most needed. 

We must avoid any purported solution of the problem 
which may tend to dilute the prestige of the Presidency, 
diminish its stature or endanger its tenure. We must be alert to 
any purported solution which leaves the situation as uncertain 
and confused as it is now. This, I think, is the fatal weakness 
in those plans which would deal with the matter by statute 
rather than a cOnstitutional amendment; it would be most 
illogical to deal with the problem by statute, and leave it in 
the same unconstitutional uncertainty as it is now. 

Pending action by Congress, President Eisenhower has taken 
the wise precaution of agreeing with Vice President Nixon 
on the course of action in event of any future crisis. Under 
this agreement, the President would declare his own inability. 
If he could not declare it, the Vice President would decide the 
matter. In either case, the Vice President would serve only as 
Acting President until the inability had ended. In either case, 
the President could determine when the inability was over. 
These procedures are strictly in accord with the Constitution 
as originally drafted in convention and interpreted by most 
responsible authorities today. 

Summarizing then, the problem has never been one of an 
over-ambitious Vice President, but rather of a reluctant Vice 
President who hesitated to exercise the powers of the presi- 
dency because he might oust the President from office. The 
key provision in solving the problem is to make absolutely 
certain that the Vice President steps in only temporarily. This 
key provision is the foundation of the Administration pro- 
posal submitted last year, re-urged this year, and of the pro- 
posed Dirksen-Kefauver amendment. It follows, I believe, 
the accepted interpretation of the Constitution as it now 
stands and is the basis of the expressed understanding between 
the President and Vice President; but any interpretation is 
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clouded by previous divergent views and the existing under- 
standing cannot bind a future Administration. 

The Executive branch has done everything it can to solve 
the problem. The Eisenhower-Nixon understanding eliminates 
it entirely until 1961. For the future, the Administration has 
recommended a Constitutional amendment. In the Senate a 
bi-partisan effort of nine of the fifteen Senators of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, led by Senators Dirksen and Kefauver, has 
introduced an amendment which embodies the best thoughts 
of all who have seriously considered this problem. It has been 
reported by the subcommittee, and is now awaiting considera- 
tion by the full Judiciary Committee. The House Judiciary 
Committee has made no progress. No amendment of any kind 
has been agreed on even by a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. Representative Keating has introduced the Dirk- 
sen-Kefauver amendment in the House. But no hearings have 
been scheduled on it by Chairman Celler of the subcommittee 
and no action of any kind has as yet been taken. A hard-driv- 
ing effort by an informed and responsible public opinion is 
now needed to secure action. 

This Congress has,—this year—the golden opportunity to 
enact this vitally needed constitutional clarification. At this 
moment in history it can be done by a bi-partisan effort with- 
out any consideration of which personality or which party 
will occupy the White House by the time the amendment is 
effective. We do not know which man or which party will oc- 
cupy the White House in 1961, but under the Constitution it 
cannot be President Eisenhower. At this particular time the 
proposed measure can be considered entirely on its merits 
without the consideration of persons or party. 

This Administration, aided by a bi-partisan effort of thought- 
ful and responsible Senators, has done everything possible to 
solve the problem of Presidential inability. It is now up to 
Congress, particularly the leadership in the House and 
Senate, to act on this most important problem this year. 


e ® 
The Invisible Government 
MEASURES TO COMBAT IT 
By PAUL W. WILLIAMS, United States Attorney for the Southern District of New York 


Delivered before the Kings County Chapter, New York University Law Alumni Association, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, 
March 11, 1958 


INTEND to discuss, first, the crime syndicate as it 

presently exists in this country, and, second, the measures 

which can be taken to eliminate this danger to our 
national life. In talking about these matters, I am, of course, 
speaking only for myself, and not for the Department of 
Justice. 

The most apt description which can be given of the type 
of danger which organized crime presents is to be found in 
an address by Abraham Lincoln to a young men’s lyceum in 
Springfield, lilinois on January 27, 1837: 

“At what point shall we Americans expect the approach 
of danger? .. 

F I answer, if it ever reach us it must spring up 
amongst us; it cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot we must ourselves be its author and finisher.” 

The crime syndicate presents a most serious danger to our 
people. 

PART I. THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 

In this country today, we have a second government extend- 

ing throughout the entire country and in its parasitic way it is 


eating at the democratic and moral foundations of our society. 
This invisible government has millions of dollars at its dis- 
posal. It issues its own edicts. It enforces its own decrees. It 
carries Out its own executions. It collects its own revenues. It 
includes the major criminals of the country, and it has as 
its allies some public officials tempted by the lure of money 
and power, as well as short-sighted business and labor leaders. 
It is a rotten and vicious empire built on greed, murder and 
violence. 

What is the extent and range of this organized crime? 

The organized crime syndicate is a group of criminals who 
have employed the techniques of the business world for the 
organization, development and management of crime in this 
country. 

The numerous groups in our major cities which originally 
derived their income from prostitution in the pre-World War 
I period, have developed into two major syndicates in Chicago 
and New York. Each has its own committee which decides 
policy and allocates various criminal enterprises in certain 
prescribed territories. One might easily refer to the committee 
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as a board of directors and to the criminal enterprises scattered 
throughout the country as criminal subsidiaries which purchase 
their franchise from the syndicate with an annual tribute in 
return for protection. The syndicate’s primary purpose is to 
establish a monopoly in the area of activity where it operates. 
The advantages of monopoly to the syndicate are to increase 
its gross income and its power. 


THE MAFIA 


The connecting link between the two syndicates appears 
to be the Mafia. This tightly built and secret organized group, 
because of its code and willingness to resort to terror, produces 
many important criminal leaders. With amazing political skill 
they organize and link desperate mobs and rule with an iron 
hand. 

These two major syndicates are interested only in those 
activities which yield sums of money in the millions of dollars. 
Such petty crimes as burglary, robbery, larceny and theft are 
not sufficiently lucrative to attract any great amount of interest 
from the syndicate. The major sources of income have been 
prostitution in the pre-World War I period, prohibition in 
the Twenties and Thirties, and gambling, racketeering and 
other illicit traffic in the Forties and Fifties. In 1950 and 1951, 
it was estimated by the Kefauver Committee that 20 billion 
dollars were involved in gambling. There is little reason to 
assume that the figure has dropped to any appreciable extent. 
In Chicago, from 1945 to 1950, 150 million dollars per year 
were played in the policy racket alone. It is realistic to think 
of 150 million a year as the amount presently played in New 
York City. 

This concentration of economic power at the disposal of 
the criminal syndicate and its leaders represents the most 
serious aspect of the threat to the country. This power is 
primarily employed first, to infiltrate legitimate business and 
labor unions; second, to purchase respectability; and, third, 
to influence and buy elected public officials and law-enforce- 
ment agents. 


CORROSIVE EFFECT ON DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

The effects of this rule of the crime syndicate are a cor- 
rosive undermining of our democratic institutions and a threat 
to the economic life of the country. The ability of the syndicate 
to operate unmolested weakens the moral and political stand- 
ards of the entire community. The public often assumes that 
such operation is with the tacit acquiescence of law-enforce- 
ment Officials. The consequence of this assumption is a belief 
that the public can equally break the law with impunity. 

Second, the entrance of the syndicate into legitimate business 
is to introduce into our economic life a standard of business 
ethics which eliminates competition, produces higher prices 
and which can also contaminate the entire economic system 
of the country. 

The danger of organized crime to the country is grave, and 
if organized crime advances in the next twenty years as it 
has from 1920 to 1958, I do not wish to visualize the conse- 
quences. 

The responsibility for this increasing danger lies not only 
with the criminals themselves but with the public at large. For 
example, those officials who compromise themselves by what- 
ever means in order to aid the syndicate are equally criminal. 
Those civic groups which look in another direction abdicate 
their leadership in democratic institutions in favor of the 
unscrupulous and the corrupt. 


PART II. MEASURES TO ELIMINATE ORGANIZED CRIME 
What are the resources available to us to combat organized 
crime? 
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In view of the description of organized crime, it is clear 
that there is no panacea which will offer a quick and cheap 
solution. The elimination of the criminal syndicate can be 
accomplished only by a concerted effort. 


ATTACK MusT BE ON A NATIONAL SCALE 


There must be an agreement among state and federal 
authorities that the criminal syndicate and its sub-groups will 
be attacked in every state and in every field of activity in 
which it operates. Unless such an overall and sustained effort 
on a national scale is forthcoming, the effectiveness of any 
effort is greatly thwarted, for the syndicate can always shift 
its operations to another county or state, or enter a new field 
of activity, or lie low until the possibility of apprehension has 


passed. 


FivE AVAILABLE MEANS 
This overall effort must come from Congress, the federal 
enforcement agencies, the states, the press and the public at 
large. Each of these five elements has a unique and vital 
function which complements and reinforces the efforts of 
the other groups. It is the total effort which is required. 


1. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Congressional action in the form of investigating com- 
mittees and legislation serves a number of vital purposes. 

First, the broad power of committees such as the Kefauver 
Committee and the Select Committee to Investigate Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field has permitted 
investigations which have focused national attention on a par- 
ticular facet of organized crime. 

Second, these investigations have usually aroused the con- 
science of local citizenry and resulted in local action. 

Third, the investigations have led to specific legislation to 
remedy the abuses and evils which have been uncovered. 

An excellent example of this is the recent legislation which 
has been introduced by Senaror Ives of New York and Senator 
Douglas of Illinois. If their bills are passed by Congress it 
will mean that secret ballots will be required to elect union 
officers; that payments by employers and their agents to union 
officers will be prohibited; that labor unions will have to make 
full disclosure to the Secretary of Labor of their finances and 
other pertinent data; that employee welfare and benefit plans 
will have to be registered with the S. E. C. 

There is little question that these bills will effectively help 
to curb the inroads of racketeers in labor unions, the criminal 
machinations of labor and management, and prevent the ex- 
ploitation of workers. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
continue these periodic investigations into different fields of 
criminal activity, for they serve an invaluable function. 


2. FEDERAL AGENCIES 
The second important element in this campaign against 
organized crime are the federal enforcement agencies. I have 
particular reference to the Department of Justice and the 
United States Attorneys, working under the supervision of 
the Attorney General, the F. B. IL., the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 


FouR LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


With reference to all these federal agencies, I wish to list 
four areas where I believe new legislation is required. 

First, I am convinced of the need for a new wiretap statute. 

Second, there is need for a bill to permit constructive service 
of a Grand Jury or Congressional subpoena by publication 
when a witness attempts to avoid personal service. Whenever 
Congressional Committees or Grand Juries issue subpoenas for 
criminals to testify, they continually evade personal service 
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by various stratagems. The U. S. Attorney should be authorized 
to serve the subpoenas by publication and to prosecute the 
witness for a misdemeanor on his failure to appear. 

Third, in view of the inability of some state and local 
enforcement agencies to cope with organized crime in their 
jurisdictions for a number of reasons, I would suggest the 
expansion of federal jurisdiction under the commerce clause 
in order to prosecute local crimes such as gambling whenever 
the channels of interstate commerce are employed. 

Fourth, there is need for an immunity statute in the in- 
vestigation of racketeering. So often Grand Jury investigations 
have been frustrated by the use of the Fifth Amendment by 
small criminals. An inmmunity statute would be of great aid 
to the government in overcoming this obstacle. 


3. STATE AGENCIES 


The state, moreover, can make use of its agencies in the 
same manner as the federal authorities. Legislative investi- 
gating committees, Grand Juries, intelligent and honest license 
commissioners, a well-paid and trained police force—each can 
be effective in its sphere. The crucial factor, however, is 
probably a State Attorney General who has the power of 
criminal investigation and supervision of the state police. This 
power would permit action in any part of the state and he 
could assist local officials. 
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4. THE PREss 

The fourth essential element in the fight against the crime 
syndicate is the crusading newspaper. There are few persons, 
including criminals, who can withstand the pitiless glare of 
publicity. It is only the press which can continually expose 
the activity of the local mobs, contributions to campaign 
funds, laxity of police and other elected officials, and attempts 
to purchase respectability. By such coverage, the press ensures 
its own freedom and safeguards our institutions. 

5. THE PUBLIC 

Lastly, the final element in the fight is the public itself. 
Wherever businessmen, labor leaders and public officials are 
known to accept advantageous relationships offered by criminal 
syndicates, it is up to the business community, labor unions 
and the public at large to fight unceasingly with every means 
at their disposal. And, let there be no mistake, it is always the 
public which pays—whether it be higher prices, destruction of 
property or violence in the community. 

CONCLUSION 

These are five elements which I believe can effectively 
engage and destroy the invisible government. Congressional 
action, federal law enforcement agencies, state agencies, the 
press, and the general public. Working together, they are 
invincible; separately, they have proved pretty ineffective. 


Educational Problems-Qurs and Yours 


INSTILL IN STUDENTS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LIBERATING FREEDOM AND ENSLAVING TYRANNY 


By DR. YOU CHAN YANG, Korean Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered before the Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Savannah, Georgia, April 24, 1958 


Y dear American Friends; There is an old folk tale 
M in Korea that tells of how a farmer who was on his 
way to market saw a piece of rope extending out 
onto the roadway from between two rocks—and because 
rope is always of use to a farmer, he picked it up. When 
there was a jerk on the other end he tightened his grip, in 
order not to lose what he had found. And then he made the 
awful discovery that what he held in his hand was not a 
piece of rope after all—bur the tail of a very live and very 
angry tiger! Happily for him, the tiger's tail extended out 
thru the narrow crevice between the two rocks, so that as 
long as he held tightly to it the tiger could not get around 
the rocks to get at him and he was safe. But this much he 
knew, if ever he let go, he was a dead man. This, I believe, 
is the origin of the familiar saying, “to have a tiger by the 
tail.” 

It may be that in choosing to speak briefly on your educa- 
tional problems as well as on those of my own country, that 
I have deliberately seized a tiger by the tail and gotten myself 
into a fix. 

However, as that old folk tale continues we find that the 
farmer was relieved of his predicament by the friendly help 
of a passer-by—and I am persuaded that with your friendly 
indulgence I shall also be relieved of the charge of extending 
my subject from my own country to include yours as well. 

As a matter of fact, I strongly suspect that you did not 
invite me *o speak here at this great state-wide convention 
merely out of interest in the schools of Korea—though I 
understand and appreciate that your sympathy and interest in 
my country is both real and very deep. I feel certain that you 


also had in mind the fact that all through the free and demo- 
cratic world we face educational problems that in basic 
respects are very much alike. There is much that we can learn 
from one another. And there is much that we must do in 
common if our concept of liberty and the dignity of man is to 
be preserved against the dangers that threaten us from the rise 
of power of the communist states. 

Let me tell you a story that will help to illustrate what I 
mean. I have just now returned from a visit back home, to 
Seoul, Korea, where I am happy to report that this great city 
of almost two million inhabitants is finally emerging into 
solid reconstruction after the savage destruction it suffered 
during the Korean War. While I was there I talked with 
many of our leading educators and visited a number of our 
excellent schools and colleges. I also talked at considerable 
length with our great President, Dr. Syngman Rhee, who is 
one of the greatest friends of constructive education in the 
world today. 

I told him how happy I am that in the Republic of Korea 
we now have over fifty flourishing colleges, and that illiteracy 
has been almost entirely eliminated. I told him that our 
record in having more than 96 per cent of all children aged 
six to twelve enrolled in school is actually one of the best in 
the world. And I suggested that this must have been extremely 
difficult to achieve, since it had to be accomplished at the 
same time that the country was recovering from the most 
devastating war since Carthage was sacked by ancient Rome. 

For a moment he did not answer me, but got up and walked 
over to the window. In the tired droop of his shoulders I could 
sense something of the weight of the terrible burdens this 
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man, who is now eighty-three years old, has to bear. But 
when he turned back toward me, his eyes were alight and 
his face and posture revealed the fighting spirit which has kept 
him perpetually young. 

“Yes, Chan”, he said to me, “The cost of building thousands 
of new schools, and providing the teachers and the books for 
our children has been very great—especially since the money 
was desperately needed at the same time to rebuild the war- 
ravaged homes and factories. But the greatest cost was not 
in money alone.” 

Then he stopped and looked at me very closely, and it was 
evident that what he was saying he felt in deadly earnest. 

“I know,” the said, “that you were out visiting this morning 
at the Seoul National University. You met with the students 
and the faculty members, and I am sure you caught the spirit 
of the tremendous educational program they are carrying on 
through the joint efforts of our government and the United 
States. The students there are having the best opportunity 
they have ever had to prepare for useful careers in business, 
and agriculture, in engineering, and science, in law, medicine, 
and government. But there is something else they learned 
there at the University which had to be paid for not with 
money but with suffering and death.” 

Once again he paused, and reached into his desk to pull 
out an old battered copy of his own book, THE SPIRIT OF 
INDEPENDENCE, which he had written more than fifty 
years ago, and which remains the chief political bible of our 
people. With a smile that was more sad than humorous, he 
placed this book on the desk between us, and leaned earnestly 
forward as he began again to talk. 

“Back in the years 1945 to 1950,” he said, “when many of 
our friends around the world were urging us not to be sus- 
picious of the communists, some of the teachers and some 
of the students at the University began tv hold secret meetings 
to talk about what they thought was the idealism of Karl Marx 
and the humanitarianism of the Russian pretences of humani- 
tarianism. When the communists made their sudden attack 
against us on Sunday morning, June 25, 1950, some of these 
University people chose to remain behind when we had to 
evacuate Seoul and to cast in their lot with the communist 
invaders. Almost instantly they discovered what a monstrous 
mistake they had made—for they saw the communist murder 
many thousands of our innocent people and drive some 78 
thousands of them north into communist slavery. They dis- 
covered in that awful catastrophe the great gulf that stands 
between the fine talk of the communists concerning brotherly 
equality amd the actual facts of totalitarian dictatorial 
brutality.” 

“This book,” and he picked up the tattered copy of his own 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE, “was brought to me later by 
one of those young men. He told me that he and his comrades 
had learned the error of their ways. Now at last, when so 
many of them were dead and all of them had lost their 

ions and had seen the suffering of their country, now 
they understood that the greatest task of education was to 
help everyone to understand that tyranny is the greatest evil 
on earth, and democratic freedom is the greatest good.” 

The story of this conversation with President Rhee carries 
embedded in it the principal point that I want to make to 
you today. I visited also the University of Korea, and Ewha 
Women’s University, and Chosen Christian College, as well 
as several other of our fine collegiate institutions. They are 
all flourishing now—but everyone of them was sadly and 
severely injured during the war. And particularly their libraries 
suffered, for the communists made a great poiat in taking all 
the western language books out on the campuses and destroy- 
ing them in huge bonfires. 
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Nothing could have happened which dramatized more 
effectively the greatest single issue of our times. 

We who live in freedom, whether in Korea or in the 
United States, believe first of all and most firmly of all in the 
freedom of the human mind. Communism on the other hand, 
teaches that all truth has been already revealed through the 
writings Of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and now Khrushchev—and 
that the Communist Party is the new priestcraft that alone 
has the power to interpret what truth really means. 

Whether it be in Georgia or in Seoul there is no greater 
educational challenge confronting us all than to teach our 
children the difference between truth and lies—between basic 
decency and savage cruelty—between liberating freedom and 
enslaving tyranny. 

Today we meet many people whose minds are confused. 
They say that Red China is building new factories and rail- 
ways—and they forget or overlook the fact that these are 
built upon the bodies of eighteen millions of innocent Chinese 
who have been murdered by the Red regime. 

They say that the Soviet Union has become more “liberal- 
ized”—and in saying it they dishonor their own sensibilities 
and the brave patriots who lie dead in Hungary, and Poland, 
and East Germany because of their simple desire to recapture 
the blessings of freedom. 

They say that the communists are being “conciliatory” in 
offering to withdraw the Red Chinese troops out of Korea— 
just back to the Yalu River, where they will be ready to strike 
again at any time; and they forget or overlook the incredible 
beastliness through which the population of northern Korea 
has been reduced from nine millions to less than half that 
number. 

They say that we must try to see the communists’ point of 
view—and they forget or avoid the forty-year history of 
broken promises and betrayals, of slave labor camps and 
bloody purges, of flouted treaties and imperialistic invasions, 
of subversion and infiltration into every free nation on earth. 

There is a great deal in Korean education of which I think 
we have every right to be proud. 

We are proud of having as our President the best-educated 
Head of State in the entire world—Dr. Syngman Rhee, who 
surpassed all his fellows in the old classical education of our 
own country, then came to America where he earned his A.B. 
degree from George Washington University, his M.A. at 
Harvard, and his Ph.D. at Princeton. 

We are proud of our young students, and of their parents, 
and of our teachers, who kept our school system flourishing 
during the war, even though two-thirds of all our school 
buildings were destroyed or captured and they had to hold 
their schools in the terrible cold of winter on hillsides and in 
tents and in bombed-out buildings. 

We are proud of the fact that when our country was 
liberated from Japan our illiteracy rate was 80 per cent—and 
it has now been reduced to less than 5 per cent of all our 
people. 

We are proud of the fact that although we had not a 
single textbook in the Korean language when Japan was 
defeated in 1945, we have written, published and supplied to 
our schools fine progressive textbooks for every grade of the 
elementary schools, for every class in the Middle Schools and 
high schools, and for most of the college and university 
classes as well. 

We are proud of our farming population, which has been 
beset by poverty, but which nevertheless has insisted upon 
making the sacrifices necessary to send their children to school. 

We are proud of the record made by the six thousand of 
our young people who have entered colleges in the United 
States, and of the others who have made good records in the 
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universities in Southeast Asia and Europe. 

But our pride, I must confess, is tinctured with anxiety. 
What does it profit a man if he enlarges his mind and his 
professional skills and loses his soul? What can the education 
of the free world profit any of us—in Korea, in America, or 
anywhere else in the earth—if the growing generation is 
permitted to be blinded to the evils of communist perfidy and 
tyranny? 

I confess that my mind and my heart are burdened by the 
spectacle of great nations turning toward a policy of neutralism 
—in which they deliberately deny to their own people that 
they see any real difference between the butcheries of com- 
munism and the liberating democracy of the free world. Oh 
yes, they can and they do point to sins of omission and com- 
mission by what they disdainfully call the “Colonial Powers.” 
But they overlook or avoid the great cardinal fact that in the 
past twelve years the Western democracies have set free six 
hundred millions of people, while the Soviet communists have 
enslaved nine hundred millions. 

It is a further cause of very real concern to me that I seem 
to see a spirit of neutralism creeping in amidst even the 
populations of the last great bastions of democratic freedom— 
a spirit that whispers, “If we can't lick them, let’s join them. 
Let's try cO-existence. Let us forget all the lessons of experi- 
ence and live on fragments of visionary hope.” 

As you turn your eyes from your own homeland and look 
around the world, I think you may agree that no country 
anywhere has demonstrated more soundly its unshakable 
devotion to the free world alliance than has my own nation, 
the Republic of Korea. 

In order to stand up against the communist invasion, we 
paid the awful price of the virtual destruction of our home- 
land and the loss of two millions of casualties. But we never 
faltered and never doubted that it is even better to die in 
freedom than to live under tyranny. 

This is the old, old lesson of democracy. It is the greatest 
lesson of human history. All history for the past six thousand 
years might be summarized in a single phrase: “the gradual 
evolution of human freedom.” This evolution has not occurred 
easily or inevitably. It has had to be created by brave souls 
who ardently believed that for liberty and justice there is no 
price too great to be paid. 

One of the greatest turning points in this history-long 
struggle came in the United States, when the thirteen colonies, 
of which your own Georgia was one decided at any cost to 
win their freedom and to establish democracy upon this earth. 

Ic is simple truth to say that another great crisis-point has 
been reached now, in this very period in which we live, as 
mankind must once more make the painful choice between 
democracy and tyranny. One of the greatest battlefields of this 
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current struggle has been and still is in my own homeland. 

But the greatest battlefield of all lies in our public schools— 
here in Georgia, in Korea, and everywhere else on earth. 

We can teach our youth mathematics and physics—and this 
is needful in this age of spectacular technological advances. 

We can teach them the correct and effective use of their 
own language and some skill in using the language of at least 
some other peoples—and this is essential if we are to learn 
to live together with cooperative understanding. 

We can teach them literature, and history, and philosophy 
—-so they will understand the values for which humanity really 
stands. We can teach them religion, and devotion to the com- 
mon weal. We can teach them the great lesson that Jesus 
taught, when he said, “Whosoever loseth his life for My sake 
shall find it.” We can teach them that patriotism, and devotion 
and internationalism are not idle words, to be cynically tossed 
aside, but are the very beacon lights by which their lives must 
be guided. For this we must teach, if the Dark Ages are not 
to come again. 

These are the educational problems that confront us all— 
you in Georgia and in the United States—us in Korea, and 
everywhere in the free world. 

The task is hard, the dangers are great, the difficulties are 
severe. But I wish to conclude by telling you another story, 
which illustrates the attitude I think we should all hold. 

During one of the coldest days in the terrible winter of 
1950 in Korea, an old school teacher was sitting cross-legged 
On the floor of his ruined straw-thatched cottage. A young 
United Nations soldier rode by, and when he saw the old 
man sitting there blue with the cold, he stopped and called 
out to him: 

“My poor old man, how cold you must be, with no fire, and 
the winter wind whistling into your house!” 

And the proud old school teacher raised his eyes and called 
back, “My good young man,” he said, “it is not so bad. Do 
you not observe that as fast as the wind blows in through one 
window, it blows out at the other?” 

Well, it is courage and endurance of that kind that we all 
need today—that and the wisdom and the brotherhood to 
help fix the broken windows and supply fuel for the empty 
stoves. 

For if we stand together, and if we stand always for the 
right, there is no doubt what the eventual outcome will be. 

“Go with God” is an old Korean form of farewell that I 
used often to hear when I was a young boy. It is the best 
way I know for ending the message I have for you all today. 
For if we “go with God”—if we love God and try always to 
live by his great vision of justice and truth—we shall succeed 
in solving the problems outside as well as inside our schools 
and in the world too. 
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per cent of the commencement orations delivered in 
1958. Mine will be no exception. However, whereas 
other speakers will doubtless challenge graduates to do some- 
thing about sputniks, I shall tell you what mot to do about 


them. 


S PUTNIKS are certain to provide the inspiration for 99 


Now sputniks are singularly appropriate topics to discuss 
with college graduating classes. The cold war is the most com- 
pelling fact of the era in which you are living, and the 
sputnik is the most alarming symbol of the diabolical clever- 
ness of the Russians who oppose us in this war. 

So frightening is the prospect posed by Soviet-launched 
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satellites the size of a Studebaker streaking every few hours 
over our farms and cities that there is grave danger that 
Americans will be goaded into doing too much about sputniks 
and far too little about matters of greater importance. 

Certainly, our security and survival require that we not be 
outdone by the Soviets in science and technology. To over- 
take them in this field of weapons development where they 
obviously enjoy manifest superiority requires that we en- 
courage all American youth with superior aptitudes for 
science, mathematics, and engineering to complete the highest 
level of university education for which they are qualified. If 
we do this, we shall have enough scientists and engineers. 

But in the process, we must not minimize the importance 
of other professions. After all, the cold war is not an arma- 
ments race; it is a death struggle between two completely 
irreconcilable ways of life, democracy and freedom, for which 
we stand, and materialistic totalitarianism which the leaders 
of Soviet Russia seek to inflict upon the entire world. 

I suspect that the cold war will not break out into a shoot- 
ing war. My optimism, I regret to say, is not inspired by faith 
in man’s prudence and good will. Rather, I believe that the 
weapons certain to be employed by both sides in such a war 
are capable of such frightful destructiveness that something 
akin to a permanent stalemate has been reached. 

In the more likely event of a protracted cold war, America 
would have a reasonable chance to win, but the victory must 
be achieved on the battlefield of ideas. Over a third of the 
earth’s population is not yet firmly and irrevocably committed 
to either side in the cold war. If we could command the 
loyalties of these people, we could triumph without firing 
a shot. 

The difficulties we face at the outset were dramatically dis- 
played this month by mobs of university students and teen- 
age youth who burned the American libraries in Algeria and 
Lebanon, violently demonstrated before our Embassy in Paris, 
and spat upon our vice president and his wife in Venezuela. 
Obviously, these people neither respect nor admire the United 
States. 

It’s far too simple to make the Communists the whipping 
boy for all such episodes. It would better become us if we 
faced up to the fact that millions of sincere people in Europe, 
South America, and the Near and Far East have contempt for 
the people and culture of the United States. 

In the Scandinavian countries last year, I heard ours referred 
to as a “bubble gum civilization”; parents are as distressed 
over the possible “Americanizing” of their children as we are 
by the spread of juvenile delinquency. For years, students in 
Latin American universities have been exhorted to defend 
the spiritual values of their national culture from the threat 
of the materialistic colossus to the north—and guess who 
that is? 

The people of Asia, Africa, and the Near East are deeply 
aware of the offences committed against racial minorities in 
the United States as symbolized by Little Rock. 

Last Sunday's press reported on a public opinion poll taken 
to determine what Americans thought we should do about 
these world-wide demonstrations of hatred for our country. 
One third advocated changes in our foreign policy, others 
would raise or lower tariffs, increase or discontinue foreign 
aid, 20 per cent had no opinion. 

It was distressing to find that no one proposed that we 
correct our own faults and seek to realize more fully the ideals 
of our democratic way of life in order that we may earn the 
admiration cf the rest of the world. To accomplish this re- 
quires that our nation push forward vigorously in all areas 
of important human activity. 
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More than scientists and engineers will be demanded by 
such an effort. We shall need increasing numbers of first-rate 
teachers, farmers, journalists, physicians, home makers, and all 
the other professional workers indispensable to the effective 
functioning and the progress of our society. 

As college graduates, regardless of your field of specializa- 
tion, you are challenged to help correct these conditions that 
do grievous damage to our reputation among foreiga peoples. 

Americans are regarded by many intellectuals abroad as a 
barbarous people who assign a much higher value to electric 
washing machines and overpowered automobiles than to 
things spiritual and aesthetic. It is insufficient that we can lay 
claim to more symphony orchestras, art galleries, and libraries 
than any other nation. The rest of the world was quick to 
observe that it was not until he recently received Russian 
acclaim that we showed much enthusiasm for Van Cliburn, 
the brilliant young pianist from Texas. This same lad won 
a much more difficult contest, the LEVENTRITT Award, in 
this country in 1954, but he was not invited to the White 
House until he had been photographed with Mr. Khruschchev 
in Moscow. I'm not necessarily blaming President Eisenhower. 
I doubt if President Truman would have behaved differently, 
and after all he was something of a pianist himself. 

Our music critics agree that there are at least eight other 
youthful American pianists as competent as Van Cliburn. 
Must they, too, travel to Moscow before they receive the 
recognition due them at home? Will we continue to reserve 
our most enthusiastic accolades in music for the Elvis Pressleys 
(and I use the word music reluctantly). 

It behooves us to look to our laurels in this field of the 
arts where man reaches his finest achievements. I would urge 
you of this graduating class continuously to cultivate higher 
levels of taste and enjoyment in music, art, the ballet, and 
literature. 

Intolerance of minority groups cannot be countenanced in 
a nation sincerely devoted to democratic ideals. The Little 
Rock episode did as grievous damage to our reputation abroad 
as their brutal suppression of the Hungarian revolt did to the 
Russians. Our prestige cannot survive many more Little Rocks. 
Neither for that matter can the self-respect and morality of 
the American people. 

Our schools and colleges in cooperation with homes and 
churches must undertake far more vigorous measures to stamp 
out intolerance. 

Of unique concern to college graduates is our reputation 
abroad for anti-intellectualism. College professors in the 
United States are often the butts of ridicule. In all other 
nations, professors are accorded higher public prestige than 
any other professional group. 

Foreign educators visiting the United States are invariably 
shocked by the extent to which we allow hyper-thyroid 
student-activity programs to smother scholarship in our 
schools and colleges. 

If we are not to fall hopelessly behind the Russians, we 
must bring the salaries of our teachers up to the level of the 
earnings of physicians, lawyers, and engineers. Through this 
and other measures we must so dignify the profession that it 
will attract the ablest of our boys and girls. The alternative 
may be intellectual and cultural stagnation. 

As alumni of Kansas State College, you are admonished to 
cherish continually the highest standards of scholarship for 
your alma mater and recognize that in the final analysis 
scholarship transcends in importance all other aspects of 
a college. 





